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Distinction ..- 


is reflected in Cotton and Rayon fabrics dyed with Solopheny!’* 
colors such as Geigy’s direct, faster-to-light . . . 


ONT MDILIL) Ta 
St // Ie RI 7 3 


q Bid 


Level-dyeing in the extreme and an exceptionally soluble 
color, it yields bright, greenish shades of blue with excellent 
fastness to light. Suitable for self shades and well recommended 
for dyeing Union goods, it reserves Acetate and has good dis 


chargeability. 


Fabrics dyed with Solopheny! colors are distinctive their 
— a light fastness make them so. 
enc 
Ms 3 ; ; Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
{ 


iL PUTIN 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK — NEW YORK 


Boston - Providence oainn In Great Britain 

; . The Geigy Co., Ltd. 
Philadelphia - Charlotte . National Buildings 
Toronto + Portland, Ore. Dyeing] Makers Since 1839 Parsonage, Manchester 


D cOLORISTS: 








DECERESOL* 1861 Softener is a durable type softener composed of surface 
active colloids and possessing a high degree of compatibility. At optimum 
concentrations it imparts superior softening with a soft, silky, but not raggy 


hand to woolens, cottons and rayons as well as to other yarns and threads. 





DECERESOL 1861 reduces bleeding of direct colors, decreases crocking of 
napthol colors and inhibits gas-fading tendencies of certain acetate colors. 
In warm water solutions, ordinary stirring produces good dispersion and 
stable suspension. 

Write today for more detailed information as to general properties and 


methods of application. 
j.— Check These Special Properties of DECERESOL 186] 


| Compatible with gums, starches, acids, solvents, Will not discolor white goods when 





and dilute alkalies (less than 1°, NaOH); also L— “specified concentrations are applied. 
with sulfonated oils and casein solutions in 
proper ratios. Yields greater resistance to hot-iron scorching 
L— than many cationic softeners. 
L— il i i 
Ceeetent Sa  Sabraag Suleston ont rd am quate Will not develop odors on goods. White goods 
where maximum elasticity is desired. . : . No } 
L- will not retain chlorine after bleaching. } 
L Retains softening properties after repeated wash- Possesses wetting ability, normally making use ya 
ing, dry cleaning of fabric. L = of additional wetting agent unnecessary. \ 
AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, Sizing Com- ye 


pounds, DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents, PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicals 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. **Trade-Mark 


& Chem 


(A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY) 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW 
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It’s What Hooker Sultides Havent Got 


___. that Make Them Important to Yo 


—_— freedom from heavy metal salts, the 
negligible amount of iron,—a maximum limit of 
5 ppm in Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate, and a maxi- 
mum limit of 15 ppm in Hooker Sodium Sulfide— 
are reasons why these Hooker Ciemicals are so 


popular among dye chemists. 


This high purity, consistently maintained in every 
shipment, makes them especially desirable for use 
as reducing agents. These sulfides are employed 
with excellent results for selective reduction of one 
of several nitro groups in the same molecule. To 
eliminate the possible harmful effects of iron, 
Hooker Sulfides are extensively used in the prepara- 
tion of aminophenol, many of the anthraquinone 


dyes, including acid, and nitro compounds such ag 
acid Alizarin Blue SE, Developed Dyes, Rapidogen 
Dyes and Intermediates. 


Another way that Hooker Sulfides are used is for 
the introduction of sulfur in dye manufacture. They 
also serve as solvents in the removal of excess 
sulfur from dyes produced by a sulfur fusion. 


Because of their high purity, the need for settling, 
decanting and filtering is minimized and in many 
altogether, saving time and 


cases eliminated 


inconvenience. 


Let Hooker Sulfides improve your products, save 


valuable time and lower your costs. 


SODIUM SULFIDE, Na;S, a light yellow colored solid in flake form, 


soluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


Analysis 


Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Chloride 
Sodium Salts 


Iron 


All Other Metal Salts 
Water of crystallization 
Shipping Containers 


60 to 62% 

1.5% Max. 

2.0% Max. 

S ppm Max. 

1 ppm Max. 

36.5 to 34% 
Drums 90 and 350 lbs. net. 


SODIUM SULFHYDRATE, NaSH, a light yellow colored solid in 
flake form. Soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


Analysis 


Sodium Sulfhydrate 


TW to 72% 


Sodium Hydroxide 0% 
C (a) 


Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Chloride 
Other Sodium Salts 


Iron 


All Other Metals 
Water of Crystallization 
Shipping Containers 


I to 2% 

1% Max. 

1% Max. 

5 ppm Max. 

1 ppm Max. 

28 to 26% 
Drums 90 and 350 Ibs. net. 


Hooker's Technical Staff is ready to work with you on the application of Hooker Chemicals to 
your processes. Technical Data Sheets and samples of Hooker Sulfides will be sent you when 
requested on your letterhead. 


HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, New York 


2 Forty-seventh St. 


New York, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash, Wilmington, Calif. 


Ferric Chloride 
Paradichlorbenzene 
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Chlorine Muriatic Acid 


Caustic Soda 
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“We congratulate you and your chemical staff who developed this 
product which, we feel, represents a real achievement in Chemical 
Research.” 


. a quote from letter written by prominent finisher 


PROTECT ACETATE COLORS 


from GAS & FUME FADING 


Velvamine GF is a blend of amines and 


softeners designed to protect acetate colors 
from gas or fume fading. It resists removal 
by drycleaning and, when used on mixed 
fabrics, has a minimum effect on the shade 
and light fastness of the direct colors 
Velvamine GF produces a soft, full hand 
and does not affect the appearance of the 
treated fabrics. 


Velvamine GF is compatible with resins. 
gelatine, glue, starches, dullers and similar 
finishing compounds. 








REFINED vib d oie apogiiling COMPAN Y 
Lyndhurst New Jersey 


* Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 
Southern Representative: DYER S. MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, North Carolina 

J E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. |. 

\ CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. | 


Canadian Selling Agents: Berkeley Products Canada, lLtd., 41 Hillcrest Avenue, St Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
Fenarting Anent- Chem-Col Con.nanvy 8&2? Wall St.. New York City 


New England Representatives: 








CALEX CRYSTALS 


(Calgon Agglomerated) 








For years this outstanding product has assisted 
mills in obtaining peak production in the dyeing 
and finishing operations. 


Instantly soluble, it saves labor when today labor 
costs are a chief factor in the ultimate price of a 
fabric. 








For treating pulled wool, hard water conditions, 
and as a soap saver, CALEX CRYSTALS has no 


equal. | Exc 
CALEX CRYSTALS is packed in 300-lb. containers. | ® Ko 
Adequate stocks carried at our factory for im- ‘din 
mediate delivery. - 

e tile , 


in ql 
choic 


WATSON-PARK COMPANY = 


261 Franklin Street, Boston, Massachusetts mK 


Factory: Lowell Junction, Mass. 


Canadian Selling Agents: Harmont Color & Chemical Co. 
532 Eastern Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
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@ Better Finish 
—at Less Cost! 





“es. 


Ne 


.@ 
1. \ = 


S/V Finishing Oils A and B, provide 
Excellent Wetting, Re-wetting and Softening 
Effects — Proved More Economical! 


® For improved, economical finishing 
operations, you'll find that S/V_ Fin- 
ishing Oils A and B are the answers 
to your needs. 


These carefully manufactured tex- 
tile finishing oils are unifermly high 
in quality and give the finisher the 
choice of excellent wetting, re-wetting 
or softening properties, depending up- 
on his requirements when finishing 
various types of cloths. Both products 
are readily soluble in water and are 
compatible with virtually all starch 
mixiures. 


PROCESS PRODUCTS 


\MERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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S/V Textile Finishing Oil A, be- 
cause of its excellent wetting and re- 
wetting properties has many applica- 
tions where quick penetration and 
wetting out of yarns and cloths are 
necessary in order to increase prodic- 
tion under present conditions. 

S/V_ Textile Finishing Oil B has 
proved more economical than con- 
ventional oils where a high degree of 
softness is desired. Softness is accom- 
plished without any apparent oily 
feel. Ask your Socony-Vacuum Rep- 
resentative for performance facts. 


“INVESTIGATE 


SOCONY-VACUUM - 








Better, Lower-Cost 
PROCESSING 
for ALL Textiles 


WOOLENS 
S/V Woolrex Oils 


Improve carding and spinning. 


Scour out easily. 
. 


WORSTEDS 
S/V Worstex Oils 
Lubricate stock uniformly, im- 


prove spinning. 
* 


WATER REPELLENTS 
S/V Fabrisecs 
Give inexpensive water re- 
pelleney. 
* 
FINISHING 
S/V Finishing Oils 

Plasticize starch mixtures. 


* 


SANFORIZED PROCESS 
$/V Finishing Oils 
Insure quick, uniform re-wet- 
ting during sanforized processes. 
* 

RAYON PROCESSING 
S/V Rayon Oils 
Lubricate, soften and deluster 

ravon fibers. 
* 
CORDAGE 
Special Oils, Waxes 
Provide) waterproofing, lubri- 
cation and softening. 


* 


MILDEW PROOFING 
S/V Copper-Naphthenates 


Prevent fungus growth and 


increase fabric life. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4. N 2. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., General Petroleum Corp.of Cal. 


Tune In “Information Please” 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.S.T. — NBC 





The Onyx plant is one of the most 
complete in the country for the 
production of quality textile chemi- 
cals and compounds. 


ONYX PRODUCTS 
In The Service Of The 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


For the processing and’ finishing of every type of 
fabric, made of natural or synthetic fibers or any 
combination of fibers—Onyx Products—Onyx Re- 
search—Onyx Production Facilities are at the service 
of the textile industry. For better processing and 


finishing—always use Onyx Products. 


Dyers and finishers are invited to submit 
their requirements and special problems. 


@i 4 Gn: a ey aed 
> Fok | 5 
4 $6 
3 B 
3 A, 2 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


el iter Nie) . PROVIDENCE . CHARLOTTE 
IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.—MONTREAL - TORONTO - ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
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For the Colonel’s Lady or Judy O’ Grady 


“tee glamorous satins or prosaic denims 





National Aniline creates formulas that 
meet the colorist’s most exacting demands, 
Alone among American producers in making 
every class of aniline dye and color, 
National Aniline offers you a ‘vast fund 
of dyestuffs application experience 
accumulated over 66 years in every acl 
where color is used. We invite your 
constant use of this confidential help. 





re 
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re COLOR 
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r , DIVISION OF | 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION | 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6 N.Y 
ww Tv tet hel) CmiCaGe San Rano fmanorrt 
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WITH SPEED AND SAFETY... 


75 E. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO-1 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 
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CROWN TESTED RAYON FABRIC 
IS AN OPEN BOOK! 


Weve NEVER MADE A SECRET of the success our CROWN" Tested Plan has 
had in upgrading the quality of rayon fabrics. The tangible results are there 
for all to see, tagged to CROWN Tested merchandise. 

Another open secret we’ve been happy to share with every inquirer is 
the behind-the-scenes operation of the Plan. However, we know that their 
number has been few compared with the thousands of you who have neither 


the time nor opportunity to contact us personally with your questions. 


So a Biography is Born. We decided to carry our “Open Book” policy a 
step farther, and right to your door! Under the title, “Life Story of a CROWN 
Tested Rayon Fabric,” we've prepared a straight-forward booklet which, in 
a few simple words and graphic pictures, takes you through the plan with a 
typical fabric — from idea stage to satisfied consumer. With your time-rationed 
schedule in mind, we've made it short and snappy — but we believe it answers 
every conceivable question you might have about the workings of the CRowN 


Tested Plan. 


NEW INFORMATIVE LABELING — 
CONSUMER SATISFACTION © 


“Crown Josted Rayon Fatrtc 


A better way to buy rayon fabrics —This identification is awarded only to fabrics containing CROWN Rayon, 
after they have passed the CROWN Tests for serviceability. Samples of every dye lot of fabric have been tested against 


minimum requirements set and maintained by 


We Want You to Have It. if the manufacturing, buying or selling of rayon 
fabrics is your concern, write us for your free copy of “Life Story of a CRowN 
Tested Rayon fabric’... and do it today! 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me without charge copies of “Life Story of a CROWN 


Tested Rayon Fabric.” 


Name 


Address 


RED DISC 


dry cleaned only 


GREEN DISC 
for washable 
fabrics 
AMBER DISC 
for hand washable 
fabrics 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


for fabrics thot can be 
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PRODULS 


PRODUCTS 
AHCOVELE 





Hanoco Horrman & (0! 


PROVIDENCE! 


IC 





f rayon / fia 4 
CROWN They D € XA) vy Ld 
U 
—_ 
| 
| in Good Company 
wWN | 
7 
Ahcovel-E and Ahcovel-F (substan- 4 White paste products, producing a 
4 tive softeners for cotton, rayon, ace- non-greasy, odorless finish, which 
tate, linen and nylon) “belong in good will not discolor, or develop odor 
| company”. Being alkaline, they may with heat, age or light. 
omens be used with gas inhibitors and also 5 Easy to apply; economical to use. 
fast-to-light colors to preserve maxi- 
i; mum fastness. AHCOVEL-E 
a THEY BOTH HAVE THESE — was originally developed for hard 
ADDITIONAL PROPERTIES twisted fabrics where good draping 


qualities are normally difficult to ob- 
tain—such as hard twist acetates and 
nylons. It flexibilizes the fibres. 


lb Provide a velvety soft finish. 
2 Do not affect shades of dyed fabrics. 


3 Resistant to repeated washing and 


her oF cleansing. Data sheots on ) emeneat 


hat can be 
ed only 
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soi ARNOLD,HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
ESTABLISHED 1815 * PLANTS AT DIGHTON, MASS. & CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
NEW YORK « BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE 


bes. Pept 
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ALERT TO TOMORROWS NEEDS 


va KIN 


CAL ENDER RO 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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Eastman Orange GRN 


CONCENTRATED 


A DYESTUFF FOR CELLULOSE ACETATE RAYON AND NYLON 


Eastman Orange GRN Concentrated is a high- velopment with beta-oxy naphthoic acid, a bor- 
tinctorial dyestuft that dyes cellulose acetate deaux shade is produced on cellulose acetate. 
rayon a bright orange and nylon a brilliant scar- Orange GRN Concentrated will dye uni- 
let red, leaving cotton and viscose rayon white. formly at either high or low temperatures, and 
It is especially suited to cross-dye work, but is not can be used on box or jig. 

recommended for white discharges. Medium- For detailed information on the complete line 
dark shades have very good light-fastness. of Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs, including the 
Eastman Orange GRN Concen- dischargeable types, write to 
trated is also valuable in the TENNESSEE EASTMAN’ Cor- 
compounding of deep browns as Mati PORATION (Subsidiary of 
and other tertiary shades. Eastman Kodak Company), 


ACETATE DYESTUFFS KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Upon diazotization and de- 
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TEMPERATURE DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 


\s the graph shows, NOPCO Nylon Coning Oil has flaking minimized in knitting—good stitch forma- 

a viscosity of 175-180 seconds—the same as that of tion and snag resistance are assured. Thus Nopco 

pre-war nylon coning oil. Nylon Coning Oil provides an extremely valuable 
i hil aid in keeping product volume and quality up and 

Other advantages of this outstanding nylon yarn ; lliias —s 

lube; , production costs down. 

ubricant are... 

TENACITY. Nopco Nylon Coning Oil—a superior “BOOM DAYS" for nylon lie ahead. Competition 

bonding material—tends to hold the oil on nylon will be keen. It will pay you to give your nylon yarn 


the protection of a dependable coning oil such as 


sized yarn. Flaking is minimized, adequate and usen. Ger Section oiaiiiline Wales ations Melow: 


lasting varn lubrication assured. 


INSOLUBILITY. Nopeo Nylon Coning Oil does yaTIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., HARRISON, N. &| 
not form an emulsion—does not lose lubricating Branches: BOSTON, CHICAGO, CEDARTOWN, GA., RICHMOND, CALIF. 
effectiveness as it passes through the water trough 


of the knitting machine. 


YARN PROTECTION. With essential lubrication 


maintained throughout the coning process—with 


EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH fiz) J balel dae a tohitatte)< 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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: Sizing Special Papers Leather Tanning industrial Chemicals Producing Inorganic Reagents 
35 
450 
Is yours one of the special processes requiring Aluminum 
Sulfate of consistently low iron content? If so, choose Gen- 
Size: Approx. 2/2” eral Chemical Iron-Free Alum . .. a superior product devel- 
forma: Packing: Barrels or Drums, oped expressly to meet industry’s exacting demands. 
Nopeo 360 Ibs. net Its uniformly high quality is the result of General Chemi- 
lualie cal’s advanced manufacturing control techniques combined 
: F with ail the skill and experience the Company has gained 
7S in almost half a century as the nation’s foremost producer 
Size: Thru 8 Mesh of alum for industry. 
. ; General Chemical Iron-Free Alum is available in lump 
| Packing: aa _ and ground sizes. For immediate delivery from conveniently 
s. ne’ mene , ‘ 
located shipping points, phone or write the nearest General 
| Paper bags, Chemical Sales & Technical Service Office today. 
100 Ibs. net 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET * NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BASIC CHEMICALS Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore ¢ Boston ¢ Bridgeport 








N. J, (Conn.) ¢ Buffalo ¢ Charlotte (N.C.) © Chicago © Cleveland © Denver 
Detroit ¢ Houston ¢ Kansas City ¢ Los Angeles * Minneapolis © New York 
_ CALIF. Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Providence (R.1I.) ©® San Francisco © Seattle 






St. Louis * Utica (N. Y.) © Wenatchee (Wash.) © Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited « Montreal « Toronto « Vancouver 






FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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rato 


(C,Hs)2NC,H,OH 


| yatta 


(CH3)2NC,H,OH 


‘petuiietvane® 
~~ CHgN(CoH,OH), 


i 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


ethanolamines... 


...is used chiefly in’ the svntheses of anti- 
spasmodies, anti-malarials. and pain-relieving phar- 
maceuticals. [ts fatty esters are of particular value 
as emulsifving agents for waxes and oils to be 
applied under acidic conditions. as in the case ol 
textile waterproofing compounds. ‘Vhese oil-soluble 
esters can be used in inks and paints as surface- 
active materials and may bave value as rust in- 


hibitors in petroleum: products. 


.is an intermediate in the svnthesis of com- 


pounds used 


as corrosion inhibitors. anesthetics. 
acetate rayon dyestuffs. and textile auxiliaries and 
lubricants. Dimethylethanolamine forms highly 
surface-active esters which are well suited to cat- 
ionic flotation processes. Ht is also valuable itsell 
as a corrosion inhibitor in return coudensate low- 


pressure steam systeins, 








.is an intermediate in’ the manufacture ol 
resins. pharmaceuticals. insecticide intermediates. 
emulsifying agents. and textile agents and dvestuffs. 
Methyldiethanolamine is a tertiary amine with two 
highly active hydroxyl groups and is a valuable 
product for the preparation of a wide variety of 


compounds, 





Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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FOR MANY APPLICATIONS, 
INCLUDING . . . 





MANUFACTURE 


OF PHARMACEUTICALS 





MANY ORGANIC 
SYNTHESES 


Write 


for samples 


and 


further 
infermation. 


SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS 


MANUFACTURE OF 
TEXTILE ASSISTANTS 
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Pressure... Flow... Liquor Ratio... 


ae automatically -#djusted / 


For many years it was considered impossible to dye more than one beam or 
yarn carrier in the same dye bath, at the same time, because of the long 
liquor ratio that would be required. But the Smith-Drum Clover Leaf Beam and 
Package Dyeing Machine . . . introduced several years ago . . . made it 
possible and practical to dye as many as four beams or yarn carriers at once, 
in the same machine, with exactly the same liquor ratio as required to 
dye only one! 

This results in absolutely uniform dyeing . . . because each beam or 
package carrier is dyed at the same temperature, pressure, flow and with the 
same additions of dyestuffs. 

When less than a full load is to be dyed, pressure, flow and liquor ratio 
are automatically adjusted so that they remain the same as when dyeing a 
| full load. Furthermore, pressure and flow can be varied at will by the operator, 


, 
to allow for various sized beams. 
' 





This machine not only assures uniform dyeing results . . . but it also 
permits definite economies in operation. Send for complete information. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Ave. at 5th Street — Phila. 33, Pa. 
Four Times Winner of Army-Navy “E” 


MITH-DRUM _PROCESSING MACHINERY 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dye- 
ing, piece goods dyeing. package extracting, package drying, skein mercerizing. warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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BRANCHES: 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 








IMPORTANT 


Phaumasels 


F 
Bright Qos. 
Ceasbet 


PHARMASOL Scarlet RR Conc. 
PHARMASOL Scarlet SNN 
PHARMASOL Red GNBS 
PHARMASOL Red RN and 
PHARMASOL Red GNN 
are the outstanding members of the 
group of azoic colors producing full and 
bright Reds and Scarlets of excellent 
fastness at a low cost. 


PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- 
tions, adjusted to the most practical 
concentration, which can be easily ap- 
plied with a maximum of efficiency. As 
they do not decompose they overcome 
the problem of troublesome dissolving 





TRADE 





NOTES 


uk Chades 


of Good Fastin 


INDIGOSOL Pink IR EXT, and 

INDIGOSOL Scarlet HB 
are two products in this soluble vat 
color group which are unexcelled for 
the production of pink shades of good 
fastness. They are unequalled. in the 
fast color group, for ease of applica- 
tion, clearness of tone and the solidity 
of color in any depth. They can be 
printed, padded. or dyed on any textile 
fibre. 

All INDIGOSOLS are readily sol- 
uble, easily developed and economical 
to use. 





CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF 
DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. 
BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHARMASOLS 
PHARMOLS 
PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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Add “Bicarb”— 
caustic completely 
converted — hot 
wash safe. 







the ““BICARB” way 








Add soda ash— 
reaction alkaline— 
then wash (hot 
wash may now be 
safely used). 






Add acid—reaction 
then acid — cold 
wash. 


TIME WITH ACID 


athieson 


THE MATHIESON ALKAL! WORKS (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 






the ACID way 
























Bicarbonate of Soda . . . Caustic Soda ... Soda Ash... 
Liquid Chlorine . . . Chlorine Dioxide . . . Ammonia, 
Anhydrous & Aqua . . . HTH Products . . . Fused Alkali 





Products . . . Synthetic Salt Cake... Dry Ice . . . Carbonic 
Gas . . . Sodium Chlorite Products . . . Sodium Methylate 
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Ke 
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zs 
A MATHIESON 
DEVELOPMENT 


Faster, simpler, safer than acid, 
bicarbonate of soda effectively 
removes caustic by changing it in- 
to sodium carbonate or soda ash. 


Originated and commercially de- 
veloped by Mathieson Research, 
this process offers certain definite 
advantages: 


* acid resistant equipment not 
required. 

* hot wash safe. 

¢ production speeded by elimination 
of additional steps necessitated by 
acid process. 

¢ careful chemical control 
unnecessary. 


¢ no health or other hazards involved 


These advantages, plus new ones 
stemming from intensive research, 
may hold important meaning for 
you—may bring to light possibili- 
ties you haven't thought of. 
While complete details for the 
utilization of this process have 
been evolved specifically for tex- 
tiles, Mathieson Research is pre- 
pared to carry out further assign- 
ments in other fields. 

For best results, consult our Tech- 
nical Staff in regard to adapting 
this new Mathieson development 
to your particular operations. 
Write for further information. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN GERMANY 


Victory Convention, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, January 4. 


HE session convened at 2:30 o'clock, 


William D. Appel presiding. 

Chairman Appel: You all know by 
now, I am sure, that there have been a 
good many observers sent into Germany 
to investigate various industries, including 
the textile industry, and that some of these 
observers have been coming back over 
the past several months. This afternoon’s 
program is to give you first-hand reports 
from some of these observers. Some of 
them have been sent over by the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, others by the 
Technical Industrial Intelligence Commit- 
tee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Your past president, Thomas R. Smith, 
was to have presided here. He arrived 
from abroad only yesterday and is trying 
to do three or four things at once today. 
But he will be here later, when he will 
speak to you about his trip. 

First of all I am going to call on the 
man who has been back of the textile 
observers and the various teams that have 
gone across from the beginning. He has 
been the moving spirit in the whole thing. 
Lt. Colonel S. J. Kennedy of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General is going to tell 
you something about the background of 
these trips and their purpose. I will now 
call on Colonel Kennedy. (Applause) 


ak 


Colonel S. J. Kennedy: Little did I 
think a year ago when we first started 
work on this that we would find so much 
information of value to the textile indus- 
try. When we first started out a year ago, 
with the war still on, we were concerned 
primarily, with the other investigating 
agencies, as to what we could obtain that 
would help us in the carrying on of the 
war. We were concerned very greatly 
with problems of water repellency. 
We knew the Germans had done some 
work in that field because we found it 
in some of the garments we captured. So 
our early objectives were quite limited 
to things of direct concern to the military. 

Later as the program developed and it 
became clear that we would find much 
information of value to the industry as 
well, information which would have a 
dollar and cents value to the manufac- 
turers in this country, we attempted to 
cover as many different aspects of what 
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the Germans had been doing as possible. 

There were several reasons for that. 
In the first place, our allies would have 
the information, and while perhaps they 
don't look upon private enterprise in the 
same way we do, they would have the 
information and would be able to use it. 
>0 obviously we wanted to make sure 
that America had the benefit of it. 

You have heard and read the reports 
ot quite a few of the men wno have come 
back, and you will hear quite a few more, 
because we are very anxious to give each 
man an opportunity to talk face to face 
to the men in his own branch of the in- 
dustry, and answer questions. We feel 
that he as an individual is entitied to have 
such an opportunity in order that his 
compeutors and friends in other allied 
lines can ask him any questions they want 
to, particularly since some of the reports 
cannot be published quickly and will take 
some time before the final release can be 
made. The reasons are quite clear for 
that. Facilities in Germany for the pub- 
lication of these reports are limited. While 
we have succeeded in publishing quite a 
few over there, most of the reports that 
have come back have been in half-edited 
form. Those of you who have done any 
writing know that it is not fair to a man 
to put his name to a document which 
has not been edited and organized. 

We are very fortunate that the final 
reports of two of the speakers today are 
available. 

I feel that you in the industry are ex- 
tremely fortunate that we who organized 
these missions were able to obtain so 
many men of such high qualifications for 
the job which was given to them. It has 
been extremely gratifying to us on the 
receiving end to see the fine jobs that 
have been done under extremely great 
difficulties in many cases. 

Mr. Smith isn’t here, but I will say for 
him now that he and the other men of 
his group, some of whom are still there, 
have been operating under conditions of 
great difficulty. The return of soldiers to 
this country has cut down the staff of the 
agencies over there to a point where it 
becomes extremely difficult to get around 
and do the kind of a job that has to be 
done. For my part I would like to pay a 
small tribute to the way these men have 
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pitched in and taken all of the unpleasap; 
ness and difficulties which have come thei 
way with a fine spirit, and the way the 
have come through with some inform 
tion of great value to you. 

I would like to say one word befor 
the first speaker comes on today abou 


the investigation of the German dyestuf . the m 
industry. and I | 
our own in that field which we wanti(§ sultants fo 
investigated, and we asked to have tw§ er Gener: 
men from the industry sent over. Twg 1¢cw mem 
men were nominated, Dr. Miles Dahle{ 0.C.Q.M. 


delays, we 
before the 


and Dr. M. L. Crossley. In addition 
the work we gave them to do, they w 
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We had a special problem | 


dertook a broader survey of the Germuf country. ) 
dyestuff industry, about which you willf the report 
hear, and obtained a great deal of infor} by the mé 
mation. I would like to stress that whe} Since th 
they brought back is not by any mean progress, 
all the Germans know which might bf ‘etested p 
of interest to us. color app 
Just within the last two or three day} be used ir 
I received word from our Intelligence} military f 
Branch that the shipment of the copies of work, anc 
Dr. Dahlen’s report, which were repro} “nnot be 
duced in Frankfurt, arrived in this cou} ime. Hov 
try, and I have arranged already to hav %¢w dyes' 
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channels. The usual channels for rele} “fy prod 
of all information pertaining to war io} ‘or our fF 
vestigations or captured enemy inform | Likewise, 
tion is that the initiating agency will tun} of civilia 
the information over to the Department of use. Hen 
Commerce, where there has been set up 4 could abi 
office known as the Office of Publication} ments. It 
Board, the Publication Board consisting o | 84tions of 
representatives of various government de} 2M report 
partments, but located in the Departmen: The Te 
of Commerce. vestigatio: 
The Office of Publication Board the} ‘elated a 
makes these reports available at a nomina chmeists « 
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the reports which will be discussed het chemical 
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those channels.’ But immediately the t) “8ation « 
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Miles A. Dahlen, of the duPont Compan). — ‘Pent son 
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er. Tw new members of the Textile Team of 
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dition p§ delays, we arrived in Frankfurt shortly 
they upf before the return of that team to this 
Germa§ country. Many of you have heard or read 
you will) the reports on the textile industry made 
of infor) by the members of this Textile Team. 
lat what Since the war with Japan was still in 
y mean§ progress, Dr. Crossley and I were in- 
right bf terested primarily in new dyestuffs and 
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Colonel aisle ond to, but I think 
it would be a little bit too long. How- 
ever, 1 am going to do something I never 
did before, and that is to read my present 
paper. Having had the privilege of going 


over there and having talked since, I 


color application processes which could 
ree day§ be used in the war in the Pacific. Certain 
lligenef military problems were involved in our 
opies off work, and the report on these problems 
> reprof cannot be made public at the present 
is cou} time. However, it is self-evident that any 
to hav new dyestuffs or new methods of color 
e usulf application which could find use in mili- 
releax} tary products are of equally great interest 
war io} for our production of civilian products. 
nform-| Likewise, any new dyestuff developments 
ill ur} Of civilian interest might find military 
ment o'f use. Hence, we set out to learn all we 
tuparg could about all new dyestuff develop- 
licatio. } ments. It is on this portion of the investi- 
sting of ations of Dr. Crossley and myself that I 
ent def} am reporting today. 
artmen! The Textile Team concentrated its in- 
vestigations on textile mill practices and 
d thes} related activities. We were to be the 
omind} chmeists of that group and therefore con- 
sks fof Centrated our investigations in the chem- 
ical organizations developing and produc- 
ar thaf ing dyestuffs and studying their physical, 
d here} chemical and application properties. In 
hrough} Germany, this meant, of course, an inves- 
the re} “gation of the dyestuff divisions of the 
ilablef || G. Farbenindustrie. We also made 
ye abkf ‘tip to Italy to consult the dyestuff branch 
er Dif Of the Montecatini organization. We also 
npany.— ‘pent some time in the U. S. Army Docu- 
ment Center at Heidelberg studying I. G. 
nnedy.§ Cords, and we interviewed other tech- 
could} Cal men in Germany familiar with dye- 
whic } ‘Uff practices. We also came across a few 
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poraneously I would talk a long, long 
time. 
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his prepared paper 
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GERMANY DURING WORLD WAR II 
MILES A. DAHLEN 


Nemours & Co. 


interesting technical subjects more or less 
by accident, and I shall mention these 
briefly in this report. 

I. G. dyestuft research, development 


and manufacture has been concentrated 
at the following points: 
1. Ludwigshafen, now in the French 


occupation. This plant, largely 


was the main vat color plant, 


zone of 
destroyed, 
and auxiliary 


many other dyestuff 


This was the main unit of the 


with 
activities. 
Badische organization prior to the for- 
mation of the I. G. 

2. Leverkusen, now in the British zone 
of occupation. This plant produces a 
variety of dyestuffs, with particular em- 
phasis on the azo ciass. It also has been 
the most important point for research on 
dyes and application processes. It was the 
chief dyestuff unit of the Bayer organiza- 
tion prior to the formation of the I. G. 

3. Hochst. This plant, formerly the 
chief unit of Meister Lucius and Bruning 
(“MLB”), located in a western suburb of 
Frankfurt (American Zone), manufac- 
tured several classes of dyestuffs, nume- 
rous auxiliaries, and some pharmaceutical 
products. Here also, a large research or- 
ganization was devoted to dyestuffs. 

4, Mainkur. This plant, located in an 
eastern suburb of Frankfurt, specialized 
in sulfur colors and was previously the 
chief unit of Cassella. 

5. Offenbach, located in another sub- 
urb of Frankfurt, specialized in Naphthol 
products. It was formerly the chief dye- 
stuff unit of Griesheim. 

6. Uerdingen, a smaller plant in the 
British zone, produced certain interme- 
diates and pigments. 

Elberfeld, also in the British zone, 
is primarily a pharmaceutical plant and 
originally was the Bayer headquarters. It 
was of interest to us because the deter- 
mination of toxicological properties of 
dyestuffs and auxiliaries was carried out in 
the Elberfeld laboratories. 

At this point I should like to digress 
to correct an erroneous impression which 
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apparently is rather widespread. Because 
some 55 percent of all I. G. plants and 
properties are located in the Russian zone 
and only about 11 percent in the Amer- 
ican, it has been assumed that the United 
States has fared rather badly in the divi- 
sion of the I. G. While, in general, this 
may be true; insofar as dyestuffs are con- 
cerned, all the important plants other 
than the Wolfen plant are located in the 
British, French and American zones. Fur- 
thermore, Wolfen is primarily a manu- 
facturing unit with little research and 
development in the dyestuff field. The 
Hochst, Mainkur and Offenbach plants 
and laboratories, all in the American 
zone, represent at least one-third of the 
I. G. dyestuff activities; and we had ready 
access to the units in the British 
French zones. 

Obviously, it was impossible for Dr. 
Crossley and myself to cover all the dye- 
stuff activities of the I. G. in three months’ 
time. We, therefore, restricted our work 
largely to a special military problem not 
reported here, to learning all we could 
about new dyestuffs produced in the war 
period, to securing all new information 
on dyestuff application from the more 
chemical and technical points of view, and 
to such other subjects as would be of par- 
ticular interest to chemists in this field. 
The subject of color application from the 
mill man’s point of view had been covered 
in part by the Textile Team; and an 
additional team of specialists in this field, 
working under the T.I.I.C. organization, 
was coming to Germany to continue the 
work in greater detail. 

At each major point of dyestuff re- 
search and manufacture, the I. G. tech- 
nical personnel were asked to supply full 
information on each dyestuff developed 
since January 1, 1939. This date was 
selected in order to cover all products 
developed during the World War II 
period. We requested the constitution of 
each dyestuff and inter- 
mediates, manufacturing 
tailed information as to application prop- 
erties, and substantial samples. In general, 
the response to our requests was very 
good on the part of the I. G. personnel. 
In some instances we obtained only the 
constitutions of the dyestuffs, in 
other instances process 
obtained only in part, but in many cases 
was fulfilled. Where 
all the desired data 


explanation 


and 


the necessary 
processes, de- 


new 
information was 
our entire 
failed to secure 
and samples, the 
given was that war damage had destroyed 
records and samples, necessary 
and reports were missing and their loca- 
tion was unknown, or the technical per- 
sonnel familiar with the subject were not 
available. In general, it was our impres- 
sion that these explanations were truthful. 


request 
we 
usually 


processes 
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Data as outlined above were obtained 
on 119 dyestuffs and pigments from I. G. 
and 3 from the A.C.N.A. Division of the 
Montecatini organization in Italy. It 
should ‘be stated at this point that many 
of the new dyestuffs from I. G. probably 
were known in the United States, since 
the United States did not enter the war 
until December, 1941. However, Dr. 
Crossley and I had no way of knowing 
how much technical information had been 
transmitted to the United States on prod- 
ucts developed in 1939-1941, and for this 
reason ,we secured all possible details. 
Obviously, we had no information as to 
I. G. policies with respect to transmitting 
to subsidiaries and associates abroad tech- 
nical information usually jealously guard- 
ed in Germany. Under the Nazi regime, 
we suspected that they might have with- 
held everything of value not absolutely 
necessary to their foreign associates. 

I shall not bore you with a detailed 
list of the dyestuffs and the technical in- 
formation gathered relative to them. It 
is all contained in our rather voluminous 
report which should be available in the 
near future for distribution to those in- 


terested. This report is entitled “The 
Development of New Dyes and Color 
Application Processes in Germany and 


Italy During World War II,” and will 
be released through the usual government 
channels. However, I will mention a few 
items which may te of general interest. 
A line of 19 dyestuffs for Perlon, the 
I. G. polyamide fiber closely related to 
nylon, had been developed at Ludwigs- 
hafen. Five of these are typical dyestuffs 
for acetate 
renamed as 
dyes. Thirteen are metallized azo dye- 
stuffs, all soluble in water. The nine- 
teenth is a mixture. The methods of metal- 
lization of the azo dyes are rather un- 
usual in that solubility in alkalies of the 
finished dyestuffs is achieved. In some 
cases, this solubility is enhanced by the 
presence of sulfonamide groups. 


of the anthraquinone series, 
“Perlonecht” or “Perlon Fast” 


As many of you know, there is a need 
for new dyestuffs for nylon of improved 
light and wash fastness. So far, such colors 
have been found only among the acid, 
chrome and premetallized types, all of 
which accentuate fiber differences to an 
undesirable degree. 


The I. G. have had relatively little ex- 
perience with variations in dyestuff sub- 
Stantivity on Perlon due to differences in 
fiber orientation, the so-called “draw 
ratio,” etc.; and, they had done little 
work with the American type of nylon. 
They were not able to predict accurately 
the behavior of these new dyestuffs in 
covering up fiber variations. However, 
they did claim improved fastness over the 
acetate class when 


applied to Perlon. 


We expect there will be considerable 
interest in these new dyestuffs in the 
United States. 

Emphasizing the I. G. interest in new 


dyes for synthetic fibers, a group of six 
new water-soluble dyestuffs for acetate 
also had been developed in the labora- 
tories at Ludwigshafen. The group in- 
cludes a yellow, scarlet, red, rubine, violet 
and brown, and the line was completed 
by inclusion of an old acetate blue. 

Also in the field of dyes for synthetic 
fibers, nine special colors for “PeCe” fiber 
were developed. These are similar to dye- 
stuffs for acetate and may find some use 
on this fiber or on polyvinyl fiberts manu- 
factured in the United States. As previous- 
ly reported, “PeCe” fiber is chlorinated 
polyvinyl chloride, a very cheap German 
synthetic not manufactured in this coun- 
try. 

Much has been said by previous inves- 
tigators concerning the importance of vis- 
cose and cuprammonium staple in Ger- 
many because of lack of cotton and wool. 
Emphasizing this four 
blacks and a navy blue, known as “Auta- 


situation, new 
zols,” were developed for use on rayon- 
wool unions. These azo dyestuffs 
applied from an sulfate- 
Glauber’s salt bath, then after-treated by 
diazotization and self-coupling followed 
by chroming. Excellent fastness properties 
are claimed for these colors, but the ap- 
plication process seems too lengthy for 
American practice. 

The Textile Team reported considerable 
mill interest in the ‘Astrazones,” a group 
of dyestuffs developed especially for print- 
ing acetate. Brilliant shades of moderate 
fastness are obtainable with these colors. 
We secured considerable application data 
and certain 
these col- 
procured. 
relatively 
may find 


are 
ammonium 


as well as the constitution 
manufacturing data relative to 
ors. Small samples also were 
They appear to be specialties 
expensive to manufacture, but 
limited use here. 

In addition to the above, 
other colors of the well-known types were 
disclosed to us, including dyestuffs of the 
vat, direct, developed, acid and pigment 
classes. The three new colors found at 
A.C.N.A. in Italy were all vat dyes for 
wool of the ‘Helindone” type. 

The 119 new I. G. colors listed in our 
report appear, on superficial examination, 
to be a very impressive addition to exist- 
ing lines of dyestuffs. However, some of 
the products undoubtedly are I. G. dup- 
lications of relatively recent competitive 
types. But more important to those of us 
concerned with the chemistry of dyes is 
the fact that practically all of them are 
logical modifications and extemsions of 
known classes of dyes. 

We found no new chromophores nor 


numerous 
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any very startling individual 
in a chemical sense. 

In other words, the I. G. had a large 
staff of research workers and therefore 
was able to conduct a large program of 
development; but the main result of this 
effort was the routine development of 
rather orthodox new colors. Brilliant 
ideas leading to startlingly different new 


products, 


dyes seemed conspicuous by their absence, 

We came away from our studies in the 
I. G. laboratories with the happy feeling 
that our American research workers ip 
the dyestuff field certainly do not suffer 
by comparison with their I. G. contem. 
poraries. In fact we often expressed the 
opinion that on the average our research 
people must be two or three times a; 
productive on a man-for-man basis as the 
[. G. group. 

From a “quality” joint of view, we 
also felt that American research is super- 
ior and this applied likewise to control 
of quality and uniformity of the final 
products in manufacture. 

As to new developments in color appli. 
cation, it must be said that there was far 
less interest in Germany than is current 
in the United States at the present time, 
However, I shall mention a few subjects 
on which more complete reports are ex- 
pected from the team now completing its 
studies in Germany. 


PIGMENT PRINTING AND DYEING 

Interest in this field has been created 
primarily by developments in the United 
States and most of the work in Germany, 
as well as in Italy, has consisted of dup- 
lication of American products. 

The chief interest, however, has been 
in the direction of aqueous emulsions of 
the oil-in-water type, using interpolymers 
as the bonding agents. One bonding agent 
which has proved of interest is a mixture 
of a urea-formaldehyde condensate with 
an interpolymer of vinyl acetate and butvl 
acrylate. We found nothing which had 
reached the commercial stage. 


DYEING CELLULOSE ACETATE 
The Ludwigshafen personnel made 4 
concerted effort to develop dyeing pro- 
cesses for cellulose acetate utilizing water 
soluble dyestuffs instead of the customary 
dispersed colors. They stated that consid- 
erable difficulty has been encountered in 
Germany in dyeing some acetate fabrics, 
due to poor penetration by dispersed col- 
ors. The new colors for acetate mentioned 
previously were developed in connection 

with this investigation. 

APPLICATION OF “ANTHRASOLS” 
The sulfuric acid esters of leuco vat 
dyes, the so-called “Soluble Vats,” are 


known in Germany as the ‘Anthrasols. 
As is well-known, many of these colors 
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may be adversely affected in the usual 
nitrous acid oxidation, due to over-oxida- 
tion. Various materials have been recom- 
mended to inhibit this action. In October, 
1942, the I. G. placed “Anthrasol Salt 
NO” on the market, claiming it to be 
superior to agents previously used for this 
purpose. The product chemically is 
thiourea, a rather common auxiliary in 
certain other color application processes. 
It is typical of the I. G. to place a trade 
name on a simple chemical 
compound, rather than to recommend the 
use of the compound as an assistant in 


relatively 


coloration processes. 


APPLICATION OF VAT DYES 


New methods for the continuous ap- 
plication of vat dyes are currently of 
great interest in the United States. We, 
therefore, were especially interested in an 
|. G. dvelopment which has been in 
progress for several years. It is known to 
them as the ““Kiipensaure Verfahren,” that 
is, the “vat acid” procedure. It is an out- 
growth of previous work they had carried 
out on the application of vat dyes under 
unusually low pH conditions. 

The various processes utilizing the vat 
acid principle begin by reducing the usu- 
al vat dyestuff with a minimum quantity 
of hydrosulfite and caustic at high con- 
centration. This vat then is added to a 
dyebath or padding bath along with acetic 
acid and a suitable dispersing agent. The 
leuco form of the dyestuff is precipitated 
dispersed non-substantive 
form. Yarns and piece goods can be dyed 
with this dispersion, the color being ex- 
hausted and fixed by gradual addition of 
caustic soda and hydro. Since none of the 
vat acids are substantive, but they are all 
converted to the normal substantive al- 
kali-soluble leucos by the addition of 
caustic and hydro, good control of rate 
of dyeing is achieved. Differences in sub- 
stantivity of the usual leucos of vat dyes 
are minimized by this procedure, making 
easier the 
mixtures. 

As an illustration of this idea, piece 
goods are padded with the vat acid dis- 
persion, then developed on the jig by 
gradual addition of caustic soda and 
hydro. It is claimed that this procedure 
has the following advantages over the 
Customary 
method: 

l. More uniform color distribution and 
absence of specks. 

pa Lower 
agents. 


in a highly 


selection of components of 


pigment pad-jig development 


consumption of auxiliary 

3. More rapid development on the jig, 
due to the fact that transformation of the 
vat acid to the normal leuco takes place 
more rapidly than reduction and fixation 
o pigment padded piece goods. 
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As a logical extension of the preceding 
process, piece goods have been padded 
experimentally with the vat acids, dried 
on a hot flue or tenter under non-migrat- 
ing conditions, then padded with caustic 
soda and hydrosulfite and developed at 
high temperatures. For the development, 
we were told that the “Electrofixierer” 
was used. 

This developing unit utilizes electric- 
ally produced radiant heat, and we were 
told that temperatures as high as 180°C. 
had been used. It was claimed that this 
procedure yields dyeings of excellent ap- 
pearance and fastness, and that the rate 
of production can be very high. The rela- 
tion of this development to current new 
methods under study in the United States 
will be apparent to those engaged in con- 
tinuous dyeing of piece goods with vat 
colors. We did not have an opportunity 
to visit the mill where this procedure 
was operated experimentally, nor did we 
see the technical men most closely asso- 
ciated with the work. However, the 
T.L.LC. Textile Team expected to study 
the subject more thoroughly and their 
report is awaited with much interest. 

Other application subjects of some in- 
terest which are discussed in our report 
are the following: 

1. The use of vat dyestuffs on cotton- 
wool union yarns. 

2. The use of pre-reduced sulfur colors 
known as the Immedialsols. 

3. The use of naphthol colors on Wool- 
stra yarn. 

Before 
application, I wish to mention one other 


leaving the topic of dyestuff 


subject in which we were interested and 
concerning which we asked 
tions in Germany and Italy, but on which 
we arrived at In the 
United States, it is to use 
for maximum fastness on 


many ques- 


no final answer. 
customary 
chrome colors 
many classes of woolen materials. In Ger- 
many and elsewhere on the continent, a 
special group of vat dyes for wool, known 
under the trade name of “Helindones,” 
is used extensively. As far as we could 
determine, the “Helindones” 
more expensive than the chrome colors, 
produce about the same range of shades, 
and when applied to rawstock result in 
improved spinning properties. There 
seemed to be considerable controversy as 
to whether woolen garments dyed with 
the ‘“Helindones” were more or less du- 
rable than those dyed with chrome colors. 
Of course, an important factor leading to 
the use of the “Helindones” was the ex- 
treme shortage of chromium during the 
war period. the of the 
“Helindones” antedates this shortage, and, 
therefore, there must be some substance 
to the claims for better properties of 
woolens dyed with these colors. 


are much 


However, use 











As an example, however, of contradic- 
tory evidence and claims, the Luftwaffe 
carried out comparative field trials of 
garments dyed with chrome and “Helin- 
done” colors. Their conclusions were in 
favor of the chrome colors. However, one 
of the I. G. experts claimed that the faster 
deterioration of the ‘“Helindone’-dyed 
wool fabrics was due to bacterial and 
other attack and not to normal wear. He 
insisted that the chromium remaining in 
the chrome-dyed fabrics acted as an in- 
hibitor of such attack. He also predicted 
that in the presence of a little chromium 
salt or other anti-bacterial agent the 
“Helindone’’-dyed would have 
shown better wearing properties than the 
chrome-dyed fabrics. 

Obviously, in such a the 
industry must make its own 


fabrics 


situation, 
American 
decision as to the relative merits of the 
two classes of colors. 

In Italy, we found absolutely nothing 
new in the line of dyestuff application. 
We did learn that A.C.N.A. has turned 
out a remarkable line of color cards, 
artistic and practical, and they have high 
hopes of securing considerable export 
business. It seemed rather surprising to 
us that they could have spent so much 
effort along post-war promotional lines 
during the German occupation of North 
Italy. 

An interesting item which came to our 
attention quite by accident is a new 
screen printing method. A sergeant in the 
Engineers had heard about it from a girl 
in General Donovan’s O.S.S., and he 
looked us up to be sure that someone 
familiar with textiles would obtain the 
story. He, himself, as well as the girl in 
the O.S.S., were interested chiefly in mili- 
tary maps; and this new method is suf- 
ficiently accurate and produces sharp 
enough detail to be used for map re- 
production. 

An extremely 
coated with a water-soluble resin and a 
polymerization catalyst activated by light. 
The coated screen is exposed under an 
arc light, using the pattern on translucent 
material much in the way that a photo- 
graphic negative is used. This results in 
polymerization of the resin where ex- 
posed to light. Then a washing removes 
the resin where not polymerized, leaving 
the screen pattern. The actual color appli- 
cation with the screen is conventional 
except for an ingenious method of sec- 
when several 


fine metal screen is 


uring accurate register 
screens are used for a multi-color pattern. 
A simple oxidation with permanganate 
removes the resin stencil from the screen, 
and the latter can be reused. A report by 
Dr. Crossley discloses the information we 
secured on this process. 

We were very much interested to learn 
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as much as possible about the organiza- 
tion of I. G. research and development in 
the dyestuff field, and obviously it was a 
part of our work to bring back any infor- 
mation about their methods which might 
be of value to the American industry. A 
few general observations may be of in- 
terest: 

The I. G. employed approximately 800 
research chemists in the field of dyestuffs 
and intermediates. To our surprise, we 
were told that not more than approxim- 
ately 5 percent of these research workers 
were engaged in studies of color appli- 
cation and properties of dyestuffs. The 
remainder were engaged chiefly in the 
synthesis of new dyes and intermediates, 
the development of manufacturing proc- 
esses, and improvement of existing prod- 
ucts and processes. To us, this appeared 
to be a rather poor balance in effort; and 
this same opinion was expressed by more 
than one I. G. man in the course of var- 
ious interviews. The policy of concen- 
trating on new products with little em- 
phasis on application was ascribed chiefly 
to the fact that most of their executives 
formulating policies were organic chem- 
ists and, therefore, primarily interested in 
purely chemical development of new dye- 
stuffs and intermediates. Furthermore, they 
were extremely aggressive in developing 
new products, especially those which 
could be protected by patents; and which, 
through their sale, would result in a 
direct monetary return to the organiza- 
tion. They were nowhere near as enthu- 
siastic about expending efforts to develop 
better application processes for their cus- 
tomers, especially in view of the fact that 
such processes might result in lowered 
dyestuff requirements. On the other hand, 
the organization did do a very thorough 
job of determining the properties of their 
colors; and they were especially capable 
in developing trade literature and hand- 
books for consumers. Here again, how- 
ever, it was obvious that one of the im- 
portant motives was the sales promotion 
of all their own products, including both 
dyestuffs and auxiliaries. 

As to the caliber of their research per- 
sonnel, it was our opinion that they were 
highly experienced but in general far 
from brilliant in new ideas. Their pro- 
ductivity insofar as new dyestuffs were 
concerned seemed to be due more to mass 
effort than to individual brilliance. 

Another observation of interest to us 
was the fact that lengthy processes in- 
volving considerable labor were not par- 
ticularly important problems to them. 
They normally had an abundance of in- 
telligent workers, paid at so much lower 
a rate per hour than prevails in this 
country that they could afford to do many 
things which would be economically im- 
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possible here. Perhaps we shall find that 
some of the specialties imported pre-war 
from Germany cannot be produced in the 
United States at the pre-war selling prices, 
due to our higher labor costs. We also 
were surprised to find that their equip- 
ment in both laboratories and dyestuff 
plants was far from modern by American 
standards. Evidently their low labor cost 
made it advantageous to spend money on 
operating labor rather than to make ex- 
tensive investments in modernized equip- 
ment. 

It was the opinion of Dr. Crossley and 
myself that if many of the I. G. dyestuff 
manufacturing plants were transferred to 
the United States 
American labor at American rates of com- 
would be impossible to 
manufacture many products at a profit at 
current American selling prices. 

A few other items of interest are cov- 
ered by our reports and I shall mention 
them briefly here: 

The Elberfeld laboratories were visited 
to determine the extent of testing of 
chemical products for toxicological prop- 
erties prior to offering them to the con- 
sumer market. We found that their tests 
were far less extensive than are normally 
considered necessary in this country. This 
was especially surprising in view of the 
very large biological laboratories of the 
I. G. and their extensive pharmaceutical 
business. An outline of their test pro- 
cedure is contained in one of our reports. 

Many of you have heard the report of 
the Quartermaster Textile Team relative 
to the Zellwolle Lehrspinnerei at Den- 
kendorf. I visited this excellent establish- 
ment and was particularly interested in 
the fact that it was a point at which ex- 
perimental fabrics could be produced in 
short yardages at relatively low cost. 
One of the difficult problems in connec- 
tion with dyestuff application studies is 
the procurement of special fabrics, par- 
ticularly suitable for many studies. This 
is especially true of mixed-fiber fabrics 
needed for labortory studies but not of a 
type suitable for consumer use. It is our 
hope that sooner or later similar facilities 
will be available in the United States or 
that made 
whereby special fabrics can be produced 
for us for such studies at Denkendorf. 

While visiting Montecatini in Italy, 
another development unrelated to our 
mission but of considerable interest was 
disclosed. Very pure hydrogen peroxide 
in high concentration is being manufac- 
tured electrochemically by Montecatini. 
After laboratory studies in 
Italian Universities and elsewhere, they 
have determined that the material is pure 
enough for addition to milk. The idea of 
sterilizing milk with hydrogen peroxide 


and operated with 


pensation, it 


some afrangement can _ be 


extensive 
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is old; but to our knowledge, this is th 
first time that it has been put into pra 
tice. Usually the presence of heavy meta\ 
instability of commercial hydrogen pe, 
oxide, and other factors have prevente 
its use. 

All the the Milan are 
and certain other sections of Italy is poy 
sterilized by this method rather than } 
pasteurization, and we were told that the 
practice would be extended when produc 
tion facilities for the pure hydroge; 
peroxide could be expanded. Even mor 
interesting was the fact that they hay 
prepared experimentally the solid com 
pound of hydrogen peroxide and ure 
and this is now under investigation fo; 
the same purpose with promising result 


milk in 


t 
‘ 


They hope to manufacture the material ip 
tablet form, selling these tablets to prim. 
ary producers of milk. A tablet of on 
size would be added to 25 kilograms o 
milk, a taklet of another size to 100 kilo 
grams, etc. About 8 hours are required 
for the sterilization effect, but more than 
this time usually is required for distribu. 
tion of the milk to the ultimate consumer 
We hope our report will be considered 
seriously here, since if the developmen: 
is sound, it offers an opportunity for safe 
milk in small communities where pasteur- 
ization facilities are not available. 

Dr. Crossley is particularly interested 
in pharmaceuticals and related organic 
chemical products. He secured the lates 
data on mothproofing agents, including 
the four Eulans developed to practical 
use in Germany. He also learned tha 
tetranitro-carbazol has been manufactured 
in large quantities as a plant insecticide 
being substituted particularly for arseo- 
ates. This development is particularly in 
teresting from the dyestuff industry’s poin' 
of view, since the quantities of carbazd 
used for this purpose were so great thi 
anthracene and not carbazol has been in 
excess in recent years in Germany. 4 
some of you may know, in coal tar dis 
tillation anthracene and carbazol are pro 
duced in the same fraction and must k 
separated. Anthracene is converted t 
anthraquinone for vat dyestuffs and ci 
bazol usually has been produced far i 
excess of requirements. As a result, mos 
of the anthraquinone for vat colors ust 
in the United States has teen produce 
synthetically rather than coal ta! 
anthracene. It will be interesting to 0 


from 


LL -——sS 


serve whether this tetranitro-carbazol & 
velopment is sound and whether it w! 
result in renewed interest in anthracest 
from coal tar. 

It is the hope of Dr. Crossley and ™} 
self that at least some of the informatio 
we have secured in Germany will find u 
in the United States, either by duplicatiot 
here or through stimulating interest " 
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the general ideas involved in German de- 
velopments. At this point, however, I 
wish to say that we made no effort to 
determine the patent situation on any of 
the subjects in Germany. It would have 
been impossible to do this adequately 
because many of their records of this type 
For this reason, it is 
necessary for any organization interested 


are unavailable. 


in the information in our reports to take 


the responsibility for determining its 
right to utilize this information under 
existing American patents. 

Our the dyestuff 


previously stated, were restricted largely 


studies in field, as 
to the war period. Even so, there is much 
additional which we 
not obtain. Furthermore, there is a great 
deal of other technical information in the 
I. G. on the manufacture and use of dye- 
could be 


information could 


stuffs and intermediates which 
of considerable the 


industry; but obviously two investigators 


value to American 
could not in three months do more than 
sample this great store of information. 

Nevertheless, the data we did obtain 
should ke of very great monetary value. 
Those of us normally engaged in dyestuff 
development know only too well the 
many thousands of dollars usually ex- 
pended to bring a single new color on 
the market. If only a few of the 120 or 
so colors discussed in our report prove to 
be new to the American industry and find 
a place in our market, we shall know that 
our work has yielded a handsome return. 

In conclusion, I wish to express our 
sincere thanks to the War Department, 
and especialiy to the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General for extending to us a 
real privilege in carrying out these investi- 
gations. Only once in a lifetime can one 
hope to enjoy such a rare and profitable 
experience. And particularly, we wish to 
thank Lieutenant Colonel S. J. Kennedy 
of the Military Planning Division in 
Washington and Lieutenant Colonel D. B. 
Dill, under whom we worked in Frank- 
furt, for their generous assistance in this 
work, 

Chairman Appel: We are certainly in- 
debted to Dr. Dahlen for his talk. 

At this point I am going to call on Mr. 
William Lee, Chief of the Chemical Sec- 
ton of the Research and Development 
Division of the Office of Quartermaster 
General. He will tell you a little about 
the chemical side of these studies, and will 
also report to you a little of what Mr. 
Hoyt would have reported had he been 
here. 

Mr. 


Lee! 


William Lee: At the same time that Dr. 
Dahlen and Dr. Crossley visited Germany, 
three representatives of the Chemical Sec- 
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tion, of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, visited that country. They were: 
Raymond Pingree, of the Warwick Chemi- 
cal Company; Lester Hoyt, of the National 
Aniline Division of the Allied Chemical & 
and Madison Sheely, of 
Armour & Company. 


Dye Corporation; 


Mr. Pingree was particularly interested 
in problems of water repellency, water 
repellent chemicals and treatments; Mr. 
Sheely was interested primarily in soaps, 
in natural and synthetic fatty acids and in 
derivatives; Mr. Hoyt in syn- 
Mr. Hoyt had hoped 
he could be at this 


fatty acid 
thetic detergents. 
yesterday that 


but he was unable to get here. 


until 
meeting, 
I can’t begin to tell you all of the things 
that Mr. Hoyt would have told about the 
German synthetic detergent industry. Per- 
haps I can summarize just a few of the 
generalities he would have made. 

I think he would have pointed out that 
the Germany industry has been built on an 
Fatty acids have been 
scarce in Germany for many years before 
the beginning of World War II. As World 
War II progressed, this scarcity became 
increasingly acute, brands disap- 
peared from the market, and standard soap 


economy of scarcity. 


soap 


products were rationed very strictly. Little 
by little, that ration was cut down. I can- 
not tell exactly how much was allowed 
per person per month, but it wasn’t very 
many grams. Those few grams of soap 
were either built up with mineral fillers 
or blown up with large quantities of air. 
Some of the bars of German civilian soap 
feel like bits of rock; others feel like these 
synthetic foams that you can 
bounce around. 


modern 


Germany’s synthetic detergents did not 
present any outstanding developments that 
we haven’t known about, but their rating 
of importance of items and their end uses 
have been considerably different. The most 
important detergents in Germany are sul- 
fenated hydrocarbons of one sort or an- 
Chlorsulfonation processes 
in use, chlorsulfonic 
acid and with chlorine. 
Sulfonated amides were considerably used. 


other. were 
employing both 
sulfur dioxide 
There was very wide interest in the class 
of polyethylene glycol monoethers. Ger- 
many probably went further than we in 
making specific compounds of this class for 
particular processes; more particularly in 
the field of emulsifying agents. They 
built various monoethers with six ethylene 
glycol residues or eight or ten 
depending upon the hydrophilic-hydro- 
phobic balance they wanted to get. They 
apparently used a great deal of ingenuity 
and know-how in balancing the surface 
active agent to the job to be done. The 
polyethylene glycol detergents were also 
sulfonated. 

There was little interest in the quater- 


or twelve, 
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nary ammonium salt type of surface ac- 
tive agent. The Germans appeared to con- 
sider these were very high priced com- 
modities which outside the 
German economy. 

The distribution of surface active agents 
hasn’t been as broad in Germany as it has 
been here. Far larger proportions went 
into textile scouring and textile condition- 
ing. Fewer specialized detergents reached 
the retail market. 

The and the Chemical 
Team, by the way, worked together very 


were just 


Textile Team 
closely, and made some of the same visits. 
Sometimes I have been uncertain as to who 
was where and who did specifically what, 
but I think it was Mr. Hoyt who, in talk- 
ing to one of the I. G. Farben technolo- 
gists, asked which, in his opinion, was the 
outstanding of the synthetic detergents. 
He was told, “Seife ist besser.” (Laughter) 

But for all that, the amount of synthetic 
detergents of one sort or another which 
is made over there is very considerable. 

One of the very interesting things re- 
vealed by this visit, was the rapidly in- 
creasing use of carboxymethyl cellulose 
sodium salt as a detergent assistant. It 
appears to be generally considered that 
relatively small amounts of carboxymethyl 
cellulose—from wood cellulose—consider- 
ably improved whiteness retention in laun- 
dering. It is understood that I. G. Farben 
had, at one time, planned to augment very 
considerably the production of carboxy- 
methyl cellulose for use as an adjunct in 
all sorts of surface active compositions. 
Samples of carboxymethyl cellulose— 
Tylose HBR and related products—were 
brought back by the team and are under 
test at the present time for various de- 
tergent uses. 

These products are not anything like 
American production of carboxy- 
methyl! cellulose, but are relatively impure 
products worked up by the simplest pos- 
sible procedures and containing 
quantities of by-product salt. 

I cannot possibly go into detail on spe- 
cific types of surface active agents as Mr. 
Hoyt would have done. 

Mr. Raymond Pingree who, with Dr. 
Dahlen, studied the chemistry of water 
repellents, methods of application and re- 
will tell about this 


very interesting field. 


our 


large 


lated problems, you 


Mr. Pingree’s paper follows on the 
next page. 








Your RED CROSS 
must carry on! 
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WATER-RESISTANT TREATMENTS 
RAYMOND A. PINGREE 


Warwick Chemical 


I WILL try to give you a picture of 
the trend of war time developments in 
treatments for textiles in 


that the German 


water-resistant 

Germany. We 
textile situation had been quite different 
their proc- 


found 


from ours and consequently 
essing problems were of a somewhat dif- 
ferent nature. Most German military tex- 
tiles at the beginning of the war were 
made entirely from cotton. Their sup- 
plies of this fiber were soon exhausted, 
after they 
were using tlends of varying composition 
with 
Their supplies 


however, and for sometime 


containing and linen, woo! 


in diminishing quantity. 


rayon 


of virgin wool became depleted even- 


tually and shoddy was then substituted. 
During the last months of the war prac- 


tically all military fabrics were made 


from spun rayon with limited amounts 


of linen. It is common knowledge that 


one of the greatest failings of the rayon 


fiber lies in its high water absorptive 


properties and consequent reduction in 


strength in the wet state. German re- 


search efforts were therefore concentrated 
on means of decreasing the water ab- 
sorptive characteristics of rayon or, con- 
versely, of improving its hydrophobic 
properties to the point of equalling cot- 
this The 


mans had coined the word “hydropho- 


ton and wool in respect. Ger- 
bizing” to describe the treatment of rayon 
for this purpose. 

Their first attempt to solve this prob- 
the application of 


The 


which 


iem was by simple 


water repellent materials. durable 


type water repellents were then 


known were not considered of sufficient 


merit to be used in preference to the non- 
durable types; therefore, the first mate- 
rials that were tried were wax emulsions 
containing aluminum salts or soaps. These 
with 


familiar. In 


emulsions were almost _ identical 


those with which we are 
addition to the aluminum salt-wax emul- 
sions, they later used in large quantities 
similar types containing zirconium salts, 
and for this purpose, zirconium oxychlo- 


This lat- 


was considered to 


ride was used almost entirely. 
ter type of treatment 
be sufficiently durable for use on field 
jackets, shelter halves, knapsack covers, 
et. The 


ing these zirconium emulsions were not 


formulations used for prepar- 


very different from those that have been 


used in this country. They did contain, 
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Co. 


however, high molecular weight waxes 
of a type which have not been available 
to us, and it is possible that these treat- 


exhibit 


durability over the corresponding treat- 


ments may some advantage in 


ments with which we have been familiar. 
These water repellent treatments were 
for 


considered to be quite satisfactory 


protection against rain but failed in their 


ultimate purpose in that they did not 
materially reduce the water absorptive 
properties of the rayon fiber. When 


the fabric eventually became wet the nor- 
mal loss in tensile strength resulted. 

The 
durable type water repellents came from 
the I. G. Farken 
Ludwigshafen and Hoechst. 


most important development in 
research laboratories at 
This was a 
product known as Persistol VS which con- 
sisted of an aqueous dispersion of octa- 


decyl ethylene urea: 


Y 
H 

Before discussing 

like to 


pounds which were used to some extent 


this development I 


would mention two other com- 
for water repellent treatment on rayon. 


An aqueous dispersion of methylol 


stearamide 

Cy;H,;CO.NH.CH:OH 
was manufactured under the name of Per- 
WS. It 
dimethylol 
staple fiber at the IG. plant at Wolfen. 


sistol was used in combination 


with urea for treatment of 


The treated fiber was known as Vistra 


XTH. This process eventually proved to 
be unsatisfactory and was discontinued. 
The preparation of methylol stearamide 
and its use as a water repellent are well 
known in this country. 

Persistol KF was a prewar development 
which was regarded quite highly as a 


durable water repellent by some of the 


I. G. personnei. This is a betaine from 
octadecyl chloromethv! ether ana the 
methyl ester of diethy! g!vcine: 
C1sH:;.O.CH:CL 
(C.H;).N.CH:CO.OCH > 
CH:.CO 


C,.H.-.O.CH..N—O 


C.H:;C.H 
Persistol KF was found to be particularly 
well adapted for use in combination with 
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oa a 
urea-formaldehyde finishes. Here it sery. 
as a water repellent and plasticizer § 
the resin. \ 

A typical padding formula consisted , 


150 grams dimethylol urea. 30 grap 
of Persistol KF and 5 cc. of glycolic ag 
(70%) per liter. The solution was the 


adjusted to pH 5.0 with ammonia, Aft 
padding and drying the goods were sy} 
jected to a temperature of 140 C. for ap 
proximately 50 seconds. After curing thd 
fabric was neutralized, rinsed and drie 

Now to return to the ethylene ure 
and Persistol VS in particular. This ¢ 
velopment is of particular interest, n 
only for the reason that this specific com 
pound seems to possess definite merit, by 
for the possibilities which it holds fo 
developments along other lines. Quite ; 
number of ethylene ureas of this typ 


were prepared in Germany and I will 


tempt to discuss them in turn. I thini 


that you might be interested first to lean 
a little about the preparation of thee 
compounds. They are all prepared } 
reacting ethylene imine with organic is 
cyanates. 


CH R  O- CH 


N-C-N 
hh P 
CH: H CH 


Ethylene imine was first prepared 


R.NCO 


Gabriel in the year 1895, and the methc 
used today in Germany is essentially 


same. Monoethanolamine is the starting 
material. The hydrochloride is first pre 
pared by treating with anhydrous HC 
This in turn is treated with thionyl] chlor 
ide to form the chlor-sulfite-ester. By the 
application of heat, SO: is split off an 
chlorethylamine hydrochloride is formed 
The chlorethylamine hydrochloride 

hen distilled over caustic soda, yielding 


ethylene imine of fairly high purity. 


HCI.NH.C.H,OH SOC] 
HCI.NH.C-H;.OSOCI 


chlorsulfite estes 
heat HCI.NH.C._H.CI SO: 
CH 


NaOQH—HN- Nal 


“CH 


This compound is not a very friend! 
one to work with and this is probal 
one reason that, until 


recent years, ni 


one attempted to do much with it. I 


possesses the unhealthy characteristic 0! 
polymerizing with explosive violence un 
der certain conditions. It is also very it 
flammable and extremely toxic. It attack 
the skin, eyes, respiratory system and 
kidneys. The first symptoms are red spots 
on the skin and nausea. After relativel) 
mild exposure to the fumes an individual 
sensitivity to the 


past the 


acquires an extreme 


material and merely walking 


manufacturing plant results in a recut 
\ 1 10d 
\la i, 4 


rence of 1 
than for 
imine is Pp 
is stored it 
contains 4 
stabilizer, 
at a temf 
The iso 
ing to the 
sists of tré 
with pho: 
R.NH: 
As mig! 
ethylene 
to some ec 


toward at 


reacts Wil 
thus: 
R.OH 

put a n 


point is 
to form 

memberes 
the behav 
pounds | 
Ethylene 
reacting | 


cellulose 


R O 
N.C. 
H 
R 
H 


Because 
the fiber 
ments a 
sistant 1 
Several 
were pf 
rayon fil 
chain m 
ones fou 
pellency 
pound | 

As m 
was sup 
emulsio: 
For ap 
Persisto 
tempera 
proxim, 
passed 
dried ir 
peratur 
fiber ta 
ation s¢ 
is nece 
neutral 
during 
unnece 
washin 


drying. 
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CH 


CH 
ared b 


metho 
ally the 


starting 


Ist pre 
us HC 
1 chlor 
By the 
off 2 

formed 
ride 


ie elding 


riendly 
obahh 
rs, nm 
it. It 
Stic 0! 
ce uf 
ry in 
attacks 
1 and 
spots 
itivel 
vidual 
> the 
t the 
recur 


remains unbroken and 


ring 
the behavior toward active hydrogen com- 


membered 


pounds is retained to a great extent. 


Ethylene ureas are therefore capable of 
reacting with hydroxy compounds such as 


1" 
cellulose 


R O CH 
N.C.N HO-Cel 
H CH 
R OH 
C.N.CH-CH:.O-Cel} 
H 


Because of this chemical bond between 


the fiber and the compound these treat- 


ments are claimed to be extremely re- 


sistant to laundering and drycleaning. 


several mono, di and tri ethylene ureas 


were prepared and their effect on the 


rayon fiber studied. Of these the straight 
chain monofunctional ureas were the only 
suitable 


the ¢ 


ones found to impart water re- 


pellency to the fabric, and com- 


pound proved to be the most effective. 


As mentioned before, this compound 
was supplied in the form of an aqueous 
emulsion under the name of Persistol VS. 


the 


Persistol VS is diluted with water at room 


For application to yarn or fabric 


concentration of 
The 


this emulsion, 


temperature to a ap- 


proximately 5% goods are then 


passed thru and 


squeezed 
dried in the normal manner at 


80 C. 
fiber takes place during the drying oper- 


any tem- 


perature above Reaction with the 


ation so that no additional heat treatment 


is necessary. The product is practically 


neutral and no by-products are formed 
during the treating process. It is therefor 
unnecessary to subject the goods to any 


Washing or neutralizing treatment afte 


drying. 





Before leaving Germany we made ar- 
200 kg. of 


VS prepared at Hoechst and then shipped 


rangements to have Persistol 


to the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. 
When this arrives the quartermaster corps 


will undoubtedly have evaluation tests 


made to determine whether this material 


possesses any merits over those of the 


durable type repellents with which we 


are familiar. 
hydr< 


A further development in »phebiz- 


ing or water resistant treatments was a 


product known under the code designa 


Ho 1/105. 
diethy!ene 


HyE.€ 


tion This was hexamethylene 


urea 


OH HO CH 


N.C.N.(CH:).-N.C.N 


H.¢ CH 
This product is completely water soluble 


and can therefor penetrate readily into 


the cellulose fiber. Being difunctional it 


is capable of attaching to hydroxyl groups 
in two separate cellulose molecules there- 


by cross-linking the chains. This cross- 


linking effect reduces the water absorption 


capacity of the fiber materially. This 


product does not impart water repellent 
Ho 1/105 


with Persistol 


characteristics, however. has 


been used in conjunction 


VS for the added advantage ot hydro- 
phcbizing effect and to further improve 
the durability of the water repellent 
treatment. 

Ho 1/105 


fabrics at concentrations of 25 to > 


has been applied to rayon 


grams per liter. The goods, after padding 


thru the solution are dried in the normal 


manner and are then subjected to a tem- 
150°C. 


to insure complete reaction. It is not neces- 


perature of for several minutes 


sary to wash or neutralize the goods after 
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ere ‘etveh rence of the physiological effects. Other Persistol VS was used for the treat- curing. This product possesses two fairly 
cae % than for these characteristics, ethylene ment of rayon staple fiber which was to serious faults. If used on white goods a 
imine is perfectly harmless. The material be blended with wool. This treated fiber slight discoloration is noticeable. The 
i. a is stored in steel containers, each of which was called Vistra XTH3 and the water compound also has a tendency ‘to migrate 
Stam contains a piece of solid caustic soda as repellent treatment was claimed to be on the fabric during the drying process 
colic acif abilizer, and the drums are refrigerated unaffected by the fulling operation to causing unevenness in the finish. 
Rie the at a temperature of O'C. or lower. which the goods were subjected. Persistol The aromatic ethylene ureas were also 
nia. Abe The isocyanates were prepared accord- VS _ was also used in conjunction with studied in relation to their fabric finish- 
apr ing to the well-know n process which con- melamine-formaldehyde condensates for ing characteristics. One of the most in- 
; 2 sists of treating the corresponding amines treatment of spun rayon fabrics which teresting of these was 4,4’-di (ethylene 
OFINg thE with phosgene. weee sed for uniforms. urea)-diphenyl methane 
ind drief  R NH. + COCI: > R.N-C-O + 2HCI mene 
ene ural As might be expected, the reactivity of CH, O ; HO CH 
This def ethylene imine resembles ethylene oxide \ N.C. 4 H : aa N’ 
“rest, nof to some extent. It is particularly reactive J r i vs 
cific com yoward active hydrogen compounds and CH neal CH 
nerit, buf reacts with alcohols to form amino ethers io n 
rolds fof thus: The ethylene urea development did not This compound was known as Ho 1/10 
Quite ; CH materialize until toward the end of the and it exhibited much the same properties 
this type} war and Persistol VS never did get into as Ho 1/105. It was used quite extensively 
I will al R.OH aN R.O.CH.CH.NH extensive use on piece goods. Several in conjunction with Persistol VS for 
I thinl ‘CH. hundreds of tons were manufactured how- treatment of Vistra XTH3. It is quite 
to lanl hut a most important and _ interesting ever at the I. G. plant at Hoechst and inscluble water and was therefor sup 
of thes point is in the reaction with isocyanates most of it was apparently applied at the plied in the form of an aqueous emulsion. 
ated bE so form eiliviene uscas where the theee- I. G. rayon plant at Wolfen. Persistol This product was never applied to piece 
anic is : VS had never teen applied to cotton. goods but it certainly should be examined 


from that angle because it is quite pos- 
sible that it may impart some quite un- 
usual characteristics to the fiber. 

The latest development in ethylene 
imine chemistry was a trifunctional com- 
pound known as Ho 1/193 which was 
2,4,6 triethylene imino 1,3,5 triazine 
CH N CH 

N-( C-N 
CH N N CH 
‘ /f 
c 
N 
CH.- CH 


Owing to a critical shortage of ethylene 
imine this product was never fully eval 
never was manufactured on a 
le. The I. G. 


however, that this compound offers excel 


uated and 


practical sca people believe, 


lent promise as a hydrophobizing agent 


for rayon and as a cross-linking agent for 


wool. It seems to be extremely simple to 
apply. For application to cellulose fabrics 
it is dissolved warm water. The goods 


are then padded thru this solution and 


are dried in the normal manner. Reaction 
with the fiber occurs during the drying 
Ho 1/193 does not discolor 


operation. 
the fabric nor does it migrate during the 
drying operation. For application to wool 


a solution containing about 100 grams of 


Ho 1/193 
is immersed in the solution at 60°C. 


ser liter is used. The wool 
I 


and 


is kept in motion for about 10 minutes, 


after which it is removed from the bath 


extracted and dried in the normal man- 


ner. The 
resistant to fulling and shrinkage 


treated wool is claimed to be 


That is briefly the summary of the ethy- 
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lene urea development. I would like to 
that all of the data which we 
obtained were acquired from interviews 
with the I. G. personnel and from records 
and reports which we were able to find. 
In many the had been 
parts 


mention 


plants records 


destroyed or transported to un- 
known and we were compelled to rely 
the who had 
been connected with the work. We had 
no means or facilities to make evaluation 
studies on any of these products so we 


were therefor unable to confirm any of 


upon memory of the men 


the claims made for these compounds. 
This evaluation work must be done here. 

This ethylene urea development sug- 
many possibilities in textile treat- 
repellent field it 
offers an excellent opportunity for the 


£ests 
ments. In the water 
development of a suitable treatment for 
wool fabrics. It also might find use in 
the treatment of nylon and other synthetic 
fibers for this same purpose. For improve- 
ment in the hydrophobic character and 
dimensional stability of regenerated cellu- 
incalculable 
value. By choosing suitable ethylene ureas 
it is likely that durable 


lose fibers it could te of 
treatments of 
many other types may be developed. 

In addition to the treatments which I 
have mentioned quite considerable quan- 
tities of rayon fabrics were treated with 
resin-forming materials with the purpose 
of improving the water resistance of the 
fiber. Some of these products impart other 
the fabrics, 
such as resistance to shrinkage and creas- 
ing. 

One of modi- 
fied melamine formaldehyde condensate. 


desirable characteristics to 


these materials was a 
They found two objections to the use of 
the straight methylol melamines in that 


they obtained embrittlement of the fiber 


and they were not satisfied with the 
solubility characteristics of the product. 
They therefore prepared a compound 


which was sold under the name of Kaurit 
AK-2 


melamine formaldehyde and _ triethanola- 


which was made by condensing 
mine. This product was supplied in the 


form of granular solid containing ap- 
proximately 60% active material. It was 
applied to the fabric at concentrations of 
atout 100 grams per liter with 15 grams 
per liter of zinc nitrate or glycolic acid 
as catalyst. The goods padded 
through this solution, dried, cured and 
neutralized in the usual manner. They 
claim for this product improved solubility 
and less embrittling of the fiber. 

Another product of this type known as 
Kaurit F-l1 was also used. 


CH:OH 


were 


4 
H.CO.N + HC HO 


CH:OH 
This was an aqueous solution of dimethy- 
lol formamide containing | mol of loosely 
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bound formaldehyde and is made simply 
by condensing 1 mol of formamide with 
3 mols of formaldehyde. It was applied 
about 200 grams 
per liter with 6 to 8 grams of aluminum 
that 
was fully as effective as 


at a concentration of 


chloride as catalyst. They claimed 
this treatment 


the well-known formaldehyde process 
and was greatly superior in that the ap- 
plication was much more foolproof and 
more easily controlled. The objectionable 
odor of formaldehyde is practically elim- 
inated by the use of this material. There 
is no discoloration of the fabric and very 
little embrittlement 

One of 


formaldehyde yielding compounds which 


occurs. 


the most interesting of the 
was developed in Germany was a product 
AF-1. tetra- 


methylol acetylene diurea and is made in 


known as Kaurit This is a 
a two-step process. Glyoxal and urea are 


first condensed to form an _ acetylene 
diurea. The acetylene diurea is then re- 
acted with formaldehyde to form the tetra- 
methylol derivative. 


O=C 
2(NH:)sCO > 
O=C 


H 


HHH 
N-C-N 4 HCHO 


> 


O=C | C=O 





N-C-N 
HHH 
H 
CH.OH.N—C—N-CH.OH 
Oo=C | C=0 
CH.OH.N—C—N-CH.OH 
H 
Kaurit AF-l was supplied as a white 


powder consisting of approximately 
100% The 


odorless, indefinitely stable and is readily 


active material. product is 
soluble in water at all temperatures. They 
claim that both 
formation occurs during the application 


formalization and resin 


of this product. A typical padding for- 


mula consisted of about 75 grams per 
liter of Kaurit AF-1 and 4 grams of 
ammonium nitrate as a Catalyst. Afte 
padding and drying the goods were 


cured at 140°C. for about 5 minutes. No 
after washing is necessary. This treatment 
is claimed to impart excellent moisture 
resistance to the fabric and does not 
cause any embrittlement of the fiber. 
All of the accessible information was 
obtained on the manufacture, properties 
and application for all of the products 
which I have mentioned and it is con- 
tained in the report which has been sub- 
mitted to the Quartermaster General's 
office. This report will soon be made 
available to anyone interested through 
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the Publication Board of the Departmen, 
of Commerce. 


Chairman Appel: 1 am sure there js , 
great deal of interest in this report oj 
Mr. Pingree’s. 

The next speaker is going to give y 
something right off the griddle. He go 
off the Queen Mary yesterday noon. I am 
going to call on Mr. Thomas R. Smith 
now, of the textile team, to tell us some. 
thing of his investigations. 

Mr. Smith! (Applause) 

Note: Mr. Smith's paper is not yet ready 
for publication. It will appear as soon 4 
avatlable.—Ed. 


DISCUSSION 


Chairman Appel: I will ask Dr. Dahlen 
Mr. Pingree, Mr. Lee and Dr. Crossley 
come up here, if they will. 

Who has a question of these gentlemen 
We have been hearing a lot from them 
and now it is your turn to ask questions 

Mr. Chapin: There has teen mention 
of products made in Leverkusen. Is tha 
in pretty good shape; hasn’t it been de. 
stroyed? It is near Cologne, which was 
badly bombed. 

Dr. Dahlen: Leverkusen is 
kilometers north of the center of Cologne 
on the east side of the Rhine, and it was 
not particularly a bombing target. The 
bombed area was relatively small, though 
they had quite a bit of damage through 
artillery firing across the Rhine. I think 
destruction was the 


about Il 


about 33 per cent 
most they had. 
Ludwigshafen was very badly smashed 
because it was a source of ammonia 
nitric acid, aviation gas, synthetic rubber 
and products of that kind. The vat-dy 
Ludwigshafen were _ badlj 
smashed. At Leverkusen they manufact 


ured mostly dyes and pharmaceuticals, s 


plants at 


the damage was relatively small. 

I don’t know the figures of the damage 
to dyestuff plants in Germany, but | 
would say the overall picture isn’t more 
than 35 per cent. 

Incidentally, I think your question im 
plies this: While cities like Cologne anc 
Dusseldorf were very badly smashed i 
general, if there had been a plant no 
on the bombing list, could it escapt 
damage rather well? Dusseldorf was vet 
badly hit. Nevertheless, Henkel and Com 
pany, a big producer of soap powder 
over there—in fact, I think it was the 
finest plant in Germany—was only supe 
ficially damaged, although all around you 
could find places really smashed up. 

Member: Mr. Pingree, how did the 
test water repellency over in Germany 
What did they do to decide whether 
was permanent or not permanent? Di 
they have certain standard equipment 
could they durability? How wé 





test 
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durability and non-durability  distin- 


guished? Did they have anything equiv- 
on? 


alent to Launderometers, and so 


Mr. Their 


water repellent finishes were not nearly as 


Pingree: test methods for 
highly developed as our test methods here. 
Most of their testing was done in beakers 
or what not. In a determination of laun- 
dry fastness and dry cleaning fastness, 


and for evaluation of surface repellency 


they used equipment which was very 
similar to ours. They used hydrostatic 
equipment, pressure equipment, almost 
identical with Suter apparatus, and they 
had several modifications of the spray 
test which amounted to about the same 
as our conventional test that we have 


been using here. 


Member: Were there any new develop- 


ments in phthalocyanines, new deriv- 


atives or manufacturing processes? 


Dr. Dahlen: 1 think I can answer that. 
[he interest in Germany was about the 
same as here. They the 
best phthalocyanines to be Blue B, Cop- 


considered two 
per phthalocyanine, and the Green G type, 
phthalo- 
There were two other phthalo- 
One 
phenyl- 


which is the fully chlorinated 
cyanine. 
cyanine dyestuffs of some interest. 
was a pigment made from a 
phthalonitrile which was a bluer green. 
I couldn't see from any of their tests that 
they accomplished much you can’t accom- 
plish with mixtures of the other colors. 
They were quite interested in a cotton 
dyestuff which was prepared from a tri- 
carboxy-diphenyl, but that got no fur- 
ther than the laboratories at Leverkusen. 
Dr. Bayer supplied me with 
a short note from memory and from his 


However, 


records, and he gave me a small dyeing 
on a skein. But it is hard to tell how 
good the stuff is. What little we know 
you will find in the dyestuff report. 

Member: In that connection was there 
much emphasis on the softness properties 
of those pigments? 

Dr. Dahlen: We didn’t spend too much 
time in the pigment field. I rather gathered 
that far, far more attention is paid in 
the United States to the physical condi- 
tion of the pigments than is paid over 
there. I 


have, if we 


had tried, found reports on the subject 


suppose we could 
among the reams of stuff in Heidelberg; 
and days of questioning and quizzing 
people at great length might have pro- 
But my 
opinion is that the market here for pig- 
ments is much more stringent than there. 

Member: 1 would like to ask Mr. Pin- 
8tee about the durability of Persistol VS 
as compared to Kaurit. 

Mr. Pingree: That is Kaurit AF-1. It 
was Claimed to be even more resistant to 
laundering and dry cleaning than Per- 


duced more information. own 
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sistol VS. It is a tetra-functional material 
and capable of attaching in four places. 
For that reason they claim extreme fast- 
ness to laundering and dry cleaning. 
Member: Were their durable water re- 
pellents durable than here? 


more ours 


Mr. Pingree: We only have the word 
for that. 
They claim they are much more durable. 


of the German technical men 
Whether they are or not remains to be 
seen. 

Member: Do they use plastics in their 
textiles? 

Mr. Pingree: Plastics were used to quite 
some extent for more or less the same 
purposes than they have been used by 
us. The 


were used and in addition to that they 


melamine formaldehyde resins 


used in quite considerable quantities 


for coatings on 
For that pur- 


pose they used apparently the same types 


vinyl resin emulsions 


raincoat fabrics and such. 


we are using. 

Chairman Appel: 1 want to thank all 
of our speakers as we close this session. 
The meeting is now adjourned. (Applause) 
5:30 the 


Thereupen at o'clock 


meeting adjourned 
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Facts and Fiction About 


FIBERS AND FINISHES’ 


M:; basic requirements of food, 
shelter and clothing have been ful- 
filled for thousands of years and, while 


they were originally quite simple and 
primitive, they did satisfy his needs. Primi- 
tive man obtained his food by hunting 
ind by gathering herbs and berries, his 
shelter from caves and his clothing from 
animal skins. As he became more civilized 
he engaged in agriculture in order to ob- 
tain additional supplies of both food and 
clething. A century ago man had access 
to a few naturally occurring fi-ers; namely, 


silk. 


have all these basic fibers, man-made de- 


cotton, wool, flax and Today we 


rivatives of these and many new synthetic 


fibers. The perfect fiber has not been 


found but, since most applications are for 
certain specific uses, it is generally pos- 


the 


correct choice of fiber and finishing op- 


sible to obtain a suitable fabric by 
eration. 

The textile business, which is the second 
largest peacetime industry in this country, 
is no longer completely dependent upon 
rule-of-thumb techniques, since consider- 
able fundamental and applied research 
has been done in an attempt to improve 
the naturally occurring fibers and to de- 
velop new and improved synthetics. Today 
there are such organizations as the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology, Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, Textile Foundation, Textile 
Research Institute, Calloway Institute, Mil- 
ton Harris Associates and many others, 
whose prime function is research in tex- 
tiles. Textile research is also being under- 
taken at many industrial research insti- 
tutes and we expect to have projects in 
this field at the Industrial Research In- 
stitute of the University of Chattanooga. 
The regional laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are all engaged in 
textile research and practically every large 
industrial research laboratory has at least 
one group working on investigations of 
synthetic fibers and finishes. All these ac- 
tivities should bear fruit and help to build 
a better textile industry based on scientific 
research. 

Today, the 13,000,000 people, whose 
livelihood is dependent upon cotton, are 


very interested in these research activities, 





since some fear that cotton may be re- 
placed by some of the new synthetics. 
* Presented at meeting, South Central Sect on, 


November 10, 1945 
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Actually, the competition from synthetic 
fibers will be heipful to coton, since it will 
help stabilize the price and will provide 
incentive to obtain better cotton 


an tex- 


tiles and new uses for cotton. Cotton will 
continue to be used in large amounts, but 
it will not retain 80 per cent of the fiber 
business. 

Rayon is not a true synthetic, since the 
various types of rayon are obtained by, 
either, a physical or a chemical modifica- 
tion of the naturally occurring cellulose. 
These reaction products of natural occur- 
ring fiber type materials are called arti- 
ficial fibers. Tney are products of research 
and rank next to cotton in the total pound- 


Wool 


ranks third and, while nylon, Saran, Vin- 


age produced in the United Sates. 


yon and other synthetics will be produced 
in larger amounts in the near future, their 


present production is a very small per- 


centage of the total fiber industry. 


Fibers are all high molecular weight 


products and are related structurally to 


plastics and rubber. According to Mark, 


the criterion which determines whether 


a macromolecule is a rubber, a_ plastic 


or a fiber is based upon its ability to 


crystallize. If the chain-like molecules fit 
well into a lattice they will crystallize and 
te fiber-like. If 
chains are greater than 5,000 calories per 


the 


properties of a fiber. If the forces are less 


the forces be:ween the 


unit mol, the product will exhibit 


than 2,000 calories per mol the product 


will be rubbery, and products having 


values in-between will be plastics. 
All 


minimum chain-length in order to yield 


molecules must possess a certain 


rubber, plastics or fibers, and some im- 


provement in intrinsic properties is 


noted as the molecular chains are increased 
up to a certain point. Further increase 
in chain length shows little improvement 
in properties. Most properties of fibers 
are associated with the groups present in 
the molecular chain. These groups deter- 


mine the Van der Waal forces, which are 


the main forces to consider in the field 
of high polymers. In any operational 
failure of high polymers, it is the sec- 


ondary valences or Van der Waals forces 
the 


ruptured. The force necessary to break the 


and not primary valences that are 


carbon to carbon bond in a fiber is in the 


order of 150 grams per denier or about 
15 times the highest obtainable value for 
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any fiber. The rupture of a firer, plast 
or rubber is usually the result of a slip 
ping of the chains. This slipping can be 
controlled to a certain extent by the typ 


the 


Amorphous materials have loose packing 


and position of groups in chain 
and few Van der Waals forces are present 
but if one orients these materials, the Van 
der Waals forces are brought into pla 
and high strengths are developed. Our 
present conception of fiber molecules ar 
long chains of parallel threads having 
areas of crystallinity in the direction , 
fiber, as well 


When highh 


branched, rather than thread-like, there \ 


the as non-crystalline re 


gions. the molecule is 
poor packing and the physical properties 
are inferior. 

Natural occurring fibers may be classed 
according to their original. The anima 
fibers, silk and wool, are proteinoid in 
structure, although the sheep and silk 
worm devend to a large extent on a cark 
hydrate diet for their fiber production 
The silk molecule is made up of 6 amin 
acids, mainly glycine, alanine and _tyro- 
sine, and wool keratin contains 16 amin 
acids in which glutamic acid, leucine an¢ 
Silk has not been 


in important commodity in 


irginine predominate. 
this country 
during the war years but experiments i 
preducing silk in Texas are being watched 
with interest. This project still makes us 
of worms but the process from the cocoon 
on is highly mechanized. Wool fibers can 
t 100 
steamed due to an unfolding of the chain 
like l 


xe stretched nearly per cent whe 


molecules. Similar groups are 5. 


stretchec 


Woe 


\. apart in natural wool but in ] 
and silk are amides and as such will un- 


wool this distance is only 3.4 |\. 


dergo type reactions such as acetylation 
Wool 


tains many disulphide linkages which can 


or reactions with aldehydes. con 


be reduced with thioglycollic acid and the 
can be acetylated 


resulting mercaptan, 


with an alkyl halide or oxidized. Thus 
cross-linking can be controlled and woo 


is alkali 


can be obtained that and moth 
resistant. 

The vegetable fibers are cellulosic and 
2,000 to 3,000 


pyranose units. Starch differs principally 


contain Feta glucose 
from cellulose in the physical arrangement 


of the glucose units and the degree 0 


branching in the chain. Cellulose has 
three reactive hydroxyl groups in each 
Mats 11], 194 
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glucose unit which will react with alkali, 
organic acids, anhydrides, acyl chlorides, 
Schweitzer’s reagent, nitric acid, ethylene 
oxide, aldehydes, inorganic acids and salts. 
Because of the presence of three hydroxyl 
groups, there are 8 possi-le substitutions 
in each glucose unit, hence the number of 
possible arrangements in any chain is very 
large. A chain of 100 glucose units, hav- 
ing an average of three substituents for 
each two glucose units, theoretically, could 
have | x 10° different possible structures. 
4 sample containing all these structures 
would weigh 1 x 10” tons. Of course, 
ill such probable structures are not actu- 
ally obtained but, since the starting ma- 
terial is made up of molecules having dif- 
ferent molecular weights and the reaction 
products are based on chance to a certain 


extent, the products are far from uniform. 


Esterification with acetic anhydride 
tends to involve all three hydroxyl groups 
and it is necessary to saponify one ester 
group in order to obtain a suitable fiber. 
Cellulose acetate is thermoplastic, has a 
low softening point and good resistance. 
As the chain length of the reacting an- 
hydride is increased, the melting point of 
the product decreases until an ester con- 
taining 9 carbons is obtained. Higher 
molecular weight substituents results in an 
increase in the melting point, since when 
large groups are present on the side 
chains, the total molecular weight is more 
significant than the Van der Waal forces. 
Mixed esters can te obtained and cellulose 


aceto butyrate has been produced com- 


mercially. Cellulose acetate finds wide 
use in both the plastic and fabric fields and 
accounts for 13 per cent of all rayon sold. 
When this product is completely saponi- 
fied a strong regenerated cellulose called 
Fortisan is obtained. Acetals can be formed 
with aldehydes and, if cellulose is reacted 
with a mixture of acetic anhydrides and 
tormaldehyde, an esterified half acetal is 


obtained. 


Cellulose nitrate has been widely used 
in the plastic and coating fields. Formerly 
cellulose nitrate was denitrated by sodium 
acid sulphide in the Chardonnet process 
to obtain a regenerated cellulose, but this 
Process is no longer used in this country. 
Cellulose dissolves in Schweitzer’s reagent 


Cu (OH), (NH:); 


trom the resulting solution by precipita- 


and can be regenerated 


tion in acid. At the present only two com- 
panies in the United States are using the 
cuprammonium process and this accounts 
for 3.5 per cent of our total rayon pro- 
duction. 


A 17.5-18 per cent aqueous solution of 
sodium hydroxide causes contraction of 
cellulose fibers and the resulting product 
has greater strength and better dye ac- 
ceptante. When this process takes place 





under tension, the cotton fiber loses its 
convolutions and kecomes cylindrical. The 
tension evidently allows the secondary 


valence forces to be more effective. The 
washed product is called hydrate or mer- 
the 
original form if heated in the presence of 


cerized cellulose and will revert to 
1 polar solvent. Mercerization was really 
the first basic improvement in the history 
of fibers. 


with alkali yields an extensible cloth that 


Treatment of cotton textiles 
may be used for bandages. 

The reaction of cellulose with alkali to 
form alkali cellulose and the subsequent 
with 


xanthate 


reaction carbon disulphide yields 


cellulose which can be forced 
through spinnerettes into sulphuric acid 
to form viscose rayon. At present 70 
per cent of the rayon in the United States 
is produced by this process. Cellophane 
is obtained in a similar manner. The pro- 
duction of rayon is considered to be the 
secondary basic improvement in the his- 
tory of fiber. 

Alkali cellulose reacts with alkyl halides 
to produce cellulose ethers. Methyl] cellu- 


lose is water soluble and has been used 


is a sizing and as a water soluble fiber. 


Ethyl cellulose has been used as a plastic, 


film and fiber. The reaction of sodium 
chloroacetate with alkali cellulose’ or 
ethylene oxide with cellulose also pro- 


duces water soluble products. 
The third basic improvement in textiles 
is said to be the development of synthetic 


dyes and the fourth is the synthesis of 


nylon. Nylon is an outstanding fiber and 


is a classic example of research in action. 


It had an advantage over rayon, since it 


was perfected before being offered for 


sale. In contrast to the artificial fibers 


obtained by modification of naturally oc- 
curring fibrous materials, nylon is a true 


synthetic. Dr. Carothers’ first experiments 


were with polyesters but the softening 


points of these products were too low 
ind, hence, the work in polyamides was 


Nylon 


the 


emphasized. is produced by the 


lehydration of salt formed by the 


reaction of a dibasic acid and a diamine. 
When 


spinnerettes and cold drawn, a filter hav- 


this material is forced through 


ing superior strength is obtained. At 
least ten different types of nylon are 
fabricated and since a large number of 


different acids and amines could be used, 
thousands of different types of nylon are 
Nylon 


impervious to rot, is crease resistant, and 


possible. can ke preboarded, is 
mildew and mothproof but is somewhat 
sensitive to sunlight. 

During the war the Germans produced 
i polyurethane, which they claimed to be 
superior to nylon. This product was ob- 
tained by the condensation of butanediol- 
1,4 and hexamethylane diisocyanate. Its 


chemical structure is quite similar to nylon 
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6, 6. 

Considerable research has been done on 
the production of fibers from corpuscular 
proteins. None of these has been as good 
as wool but, in general, they are more 
economically produced. While fibers have 
egg 
albumen, casein, soy beans, zein, peanut 


been obtained from hair, feathers, 
protein, sea weed and fish, only the casein 
product is in volume production. It is 
sold under the names of Lanital, Tiolan, 
and Aralac and is noted for its good drap- 
ing fiber, the 


name of being produced in 


qualities. Peanut under 
Ardil, is 
England and is being investigated at the 
Southern Regional Laboratories. Those 
who are working in this field believe that 
there is little difference among the various 
artificial fibers from proteins and believe 
their future will depend upon availability 
and economics. Ardil can be a worthwhile 
fiber 


has teen done on peanut culture to per- 


but only when sufficient research 


mit preduction of peanuts without de- 


pleting the soil. Since fibers of some sort 
have been made from about every protein 
imaginable, the old adage that “one cannot 


make a purse out of a sow’s ear” is no 


longer significant. 


A large number of the new synthetic 


thermoplastics are obtained by an addition 
type polymerization of vinyl compounds 
and, since plastics and fibers are closely 
related, most of these materials have been 


tested as fibers. Today fibers or mono- 


filaments from Geon Vitafilm, Polythene, 


Polystyrene, Polyacrylonitrile, Vinyon, 


and Saran are being investigated, but only 
the last two are in large volume produc- 


tion. Polystyrene fiber, called Polyfiber, 


was produced in sizable quantities during 
the war tut was used for the production 
»f low density molded products. 


Other fibers have been obtained from 


redwood bark, aluminum and glass. Fiber- 


glas is quite brittle but, due to its fire, 


vermin and chemical resistance, it has 


During the war 


found considerable use. 


it Was used as a reentorcement tor im- 


pression molded plastics which have out 


standing strength and good flame re- 
sistance. 


old 


but this process fills up the interstices of 


The art of coating textiles is very 


the fabric and lowers its tear resistance. 


All types of plastics, and both natural 
and synthetic rubber, have been used as 
coatings but the trend is towards finishes 
improvements 


the 


which will bring about 


without affecting the appearance of 


fabric appreciably. 


In the Plexon process, yarn is coated 


with plastic pricr to weaving. Improved 


materials are obtained, yet the fabrics can 


breathe. Such coated yarns are also used 


for bristles and fish lines. 


The treatment of cotton with thermo- 
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plastics is bringing about a new technique 
of textile production, in which spinning 


and weaving are eliminated. In_ this 
process, which resembles the felting of 
wool, cotton is passed through rollers, 


treated with an aqueous solution or emul- 
sion of a thermoplastic, and then passed 
through hot rollers. The non-woven prod- 


uct can be produced economically and 
has been used for disposable diapers, 
filters, and dental bibs. This type of 


product, which is called Bonnlin, Mass- 
lin, or Webril, 
the 


can ke welded to other 


pieces of same material by the ap- 
plication of heat. 

Formerly, starches, gums, resins, glues, 
and tallows were used as finishing agents 
but the results were not permanent and 
were often lost with the first washing. 
Research in the field of finishes has been 
directed toward obtaining water repel- 
lency, shrinkage control, and crease, abra- 


sion, flame, mildew and moth resistance. 


It has been known for years that water 
could be held in a sieve if the wire were 
treated with a water repellent agent. Water 
repellent woolen fabric was obtained dur- 
ing the Middle Ages 
the wool grease in the fiber. 


by leaving much of 
During re- 
cent years du Pont has preduced a water 
repellent process, called Zelan, in which 
treated with materials as 
chloride 
in the presence of an emulsion of poly- 


cloth is such 


steary! oxymethyl pyridinium 
methyl methacrylate. Many other firms 
introduced other repellent 
products and several of these employ aque- 


have water 
ous emulsions of derivatives of long chain 
fatty acids and polymers or polymer- 
forming materials. Silicones are very good 
water repellents but they are expensive 
and their method of application is not 
adaptable to present mill equipment. 
Crease resistance and shrinkage control 
have been obtained by the impregnation 
of the fabric with methylol melamine fol- 
polymerization in The 
process is known as Lanaset or Resloom, 
the 


obtained from American 


lowed by situ. 


depending upon whether melamine 
derivative is 
Cyanamid or Monsanto Chemical Com- 
Methylol urea and A stage phenol 


formaldehyde resins have also been used 


pany. 


but some tests have indicated that these 
are inferior to the melamine compound 
for this application. The materials are not 
effective until polymerized and the poly- 
merization process can be controlled by 
observing the rate of dyeing, since the 
presence of polymers impedes the penetra- 
tion of dyes. Many attempts to prove that 
the, resin is within the fiber have been 
made, but the evidence is not conclusive. 
Good shrinkage control has also been ob- 
tained by treatment of wool with an emul- 
sion of styrene-butadiene copolymer in 
which the styrene is the larger component. 
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Obviously, there is little fiber penetration 
in this application. 

The English have used methylol ura for 
and chlorinated 
wool with calcium hypochlorite to control 
shrinkage. 


crease resistance have 
The Japanese used a simpler 
non-chemical process. They equipped their 
soldiers with heelless socks which would 
fit any foot no matter how much shrink- 
age took place. 

Since the tensile strength of fibers de- 
sends principally on the Van der Waals 
forces between the chains, it is of utmost 


and, 


therefore, reduce the slippage between the 


importance to increase these forces 


chains. Actually only 35 per cent of the 
theoretical strength of cotton is ordinarily 
obtained in textiles due to slippage. Some 
improvement in slippage control has been 
obtained by spinning cotton fibers with a 
twist. This twi.ting must be controlled, 
since too much twisting develops a shear- 
ing action 


and, thus, tensile strength is 


decreased. Seventy to eighty per cent im- 
provement in tensile strength has been ob- 
tained by adding 
cotton yarns under tension. 

Syton W-20, 
is said to give non-skid surfaces to fibers, 
Considerable 
fiber treatment 


resinous materials to 


which is colloidal silica, 
thus, controlling slippage. 
work has 
with Syton and improvement in tensile 


teen done on 
strength has been obtained in the labora- 
tory, but the treated fibers are difficult to 
spin and tend to have a shearing action 
other. 
hosiery and suiting material with Syton 


on each However, treatment of 
has reduced runs and shine, respectively. 
Flame resistance of cloth has been ob- 
with methylol antimony 
oxide, zinc borate, ammonium phosphate, 
and chlorinated paraffins. 


iained urea, 
Improvement 
in resistance to abrasion has been obtained 
by coating with emulsions of polystyrene. 
Resistance to mildew has been obtained 
naphthenates. 
Partially acetylated cotton fabric is also 


by treatment with copper 


resistant to mildew and weathering. 

Water soluble resins; such as, hydroxy- 
sodium 
carboxymethyl cellulose and polyethylene 
oxide, are being investigated as textile 
treating agents but many of these can be 
considered to be still in an experimental 
stage. 

In the future we will have 
fibers and finishes 


ethyl cellulose, methyl cellulose, 


numerous 
available, so that a 
satisfactory product can be truly tailor- 
made for each application. Of course, 
price will often be more important than 
performance and, therefore, untreated cot- 
ton will continue to be widely used, but 
improved cotton and synthetic fibers will 
gain in importance. If we will simply 
consider the large number of fibers and 
finishes that will be available and remem- 
ber that many different combinations and 
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—_. 


blends can be used, then we can obtain 





poration, 
Charles 


a good idea of the future of the textik} ?#% 


industry. 
— ¢— 
MEETING, MID-WEST SECTION 
HE Winter Meeting of the Mid-wes, 
Section was held at the Bismark Ho. 
tel, Chicago, Illinois, February 16th, 1944 
The afternoon called t 
order at 2:25 P.M. and members and 
guests were present. 


meeting was 


Our guest speaker, Hanry E. Millson oj 
American 
introduced by 
His lecture was entitled “Cur. 


Calco Chemical Division of 


Cyanamid Company was 
A. Feit. 
rent Aspects of Interest in Dyeing.” Mr, 


Millson’s remarks were illustrated with 


Kodachrome slides in tandem for com. 
parative purposes. A_ short discussion F 
followed. 


Information Forum 
There was only one question submitted 
The 
was: What methods are used to increas 


to the board of experts. question 
level dyeing of vat dyes on rayon raw. 
stock? 
Mr. 
connection. 
Meeting adjourned at 4:00 P.M. 
Dinner was served at 7:20 P.M. and 
79 members and guests were present. 
After dinner the minutes of the pre 


Ericson discussed Levelene in this 


vious meeting and the Treasurer’s report 
were accepted as read. 

At this point T. Latham made a mo 
tion seconded by Mr. Gertz Krit that the 
be instructed to send flowers 
expressing our sympathy in the passing 
of Charlie Gruber. This was carried out. 

Al. Feit then discussed the National 
Convention for 1946. He stated that the 
Midwest Section had obligingly agreed 
to relinquish the 1946 date in favor of 
the New England Section in honor o! 
the 25th anniversary of the organization. 
The 1946 Convention will therefore be 
held in Boston in December, 1946, The 
Midwest Section expects to have the 194 


secretary 


Convention at the Congress Hotel in Chi- 
cago. 

Elmer Smith that a Summer 
Outing be held and a tentative date set 
for June 22nd. Carried. Clarence Wille 
moved that the Outing be held at Lake 
Carried. Eric 
Camp was appointed chairman of the 
Outing Committee. 

A. Alexander and Louie Hoehn pre 
sented their ideas on the relative dates 
for the Outing and Spring Meeting and 
it was decided to have the Spring Meet 
ing, May 4th at the Schroeder Hotel in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

New Business 


moved 


Lawn, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


The following new and _ reinstated 
members were introduced: 
Elliott Morrill of Rit Products Cor 
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poration, R. C. Cochrane of DuPont and 
Charles Post of Phoenix Hosiery Com- 
pany. 

On a motion by Clarence Wille the 
meeting was adjourned at 8:55 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
George Chabot, 
Secretary, Midwest Section. 
— i 
SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
ACTIVITIES 
MEETING of the Executive Com- 
Been of the Southeastern Section 
was held on February 2nd in Atlanta, 
Ga. The following committee chairmen 
were appointed: 

Program—W. B. Griffin. 

Paper—M. T. Barnhill. 

Membership—H. L. Dozier. 

Publicity—J. C. Farrow 

Corporations—Norman Arnold. 

Arrangements—A. J. Morse. 

A dinner meeting of the Section will 
be held at the Ralston Hotel, Columbus, 
Ga., on April 20th, with Mr. Griffin in 
charge of the program and Mr. Morse 
in charge of arrangements. 

= . 
MEETING, NEW YORK SECTION 
MEETING of the New York Sec- 
A tion was held on Friday evening, 
February 15th, 1946, at the Downtown 
Athletic Club, New York City. An in- 
formal dinner preceded the meeting. 

The chairman, Emmett J. Driscoll, em- 
phasized the necessity of members purchas- 
ing their dinner tickets in advance inas- 
much as there were still many restrictions 
and difficulties in preparing and serving 
food. He announced that the subject of 
the meeting on March 29th would be 
“Plastics.” 

The chairman next presented a report 
of the “Victory Convention” held under 
the auspices of this section on January 
3, 4 and 5 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. He gave a chronological 
outline of developments which culmi- 
nated in the convention. He indicated 
that there were a total of 1410 registra- 
tions for the meetings and that there were 
over 3,000 visitors who attended the open 
showing of the exhibits on Saturday af- 
ternoon, January 5th. He further re- 
ported that, with all bills paid, there re- 
mained a substantial balance. A rising 
vote of thanks was given the members 
of the convention committees for success- 
ful completion of their work. 

The technical program consisted of 
four papers on “New Advanced Testing 
Instruments.” The subjects and speakers 
were as follows: 

“Outline of Stability of Color Match- 
ing Lamps” by F. C. Reinshield, Analyte 
Instruments, Inc. 
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“An Advanced Fabric 
by W. H. Masterson, 
ing Bureau. 


Wear 
Better Fabrics Test- 


“Tester” 


“New Instrument for Determining 


Chlorine Retention” by Walter Stump, 
Crown Tested Dept., American Viscose 
Corp. 


“The Continuous Indicating pH Meter 
—Line Operated” by Frank Paully, Mac- 
beth Corp. 

A short discussion period followed the 
presentation of the papers. With the ex- 
of the tester, the instru- 
ments were on display and demonstrated. 

The attendance was about 200. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Norman A. Johnson, 


MEETING, RHODE ISLAND SECTION 
A MEETING of the Rhode Island Sec- 


ception wear 


Secretary. 


tion was held on February 22nd 
at the Providence Engineering Society 
Hall, Providence, R. I. Approximately 


150 persons were present. 

F. D. Snyder, consulting and applica- 
tion engineer, Westinghouse Electric 
“Textile Application of 
High Frequency Dielectric Heat.” He dis- 
cussed the many applications such as dry- 
ing and twist setting and pointed out 


Corp., spoke on 


that heat treatments are widely used in 
all phases of textile processing. 

Elliot Broadbeat, assistant manager, 
Glenlyon Print Works, spoke on the 


“Textile Printing Industry in Germany” 
and Glenn Dale Jackson, Jr., agent, finish 
development, United States 
“Rayon Piece 
Goods Dyeing and Finishing in Germany.” 
Mr. Broadbent and Mr. 
members of a group of investigators sent 
by the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral to investigate German developments 


and fabric 
Finishing Co., spoke on 


Jackson were 


in textile processing. 

The next meeting of this section will 
March 
their subjects are as follows: 


be held on 22nd. Speakers and 
Walter Rid- 
ley, sales manager for the textile indus- 
tries, Foxboro Co., “Control Instruments 
and their Application in Textile Dyeing”; 
William D. Fales, head of the textile and 
clothing division (days), and supervisor 
of the evening extension school, Rhode 
Island School of Design—‘Textile Educa- 
tion”. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. Shore, 
Secretary. 


~_ Ban 
CORRECTION 


It has keen brought to our attention 


James 


that the fabric shown on page 50 of our 
28th issue, which was credited 
to Kenyon Piece Dye Works, should have 
been credited to Kenyon Finishing Co. 
of Lawrence, 


January 


Massachusetts. 
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The Year Book has now 


been mailed. 
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NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION: sista’ 
Meetings: March 22, May 17. luly 9 
Outing: June 7 CL 
RHODE ISLAND SECTION: lose 
Meetings: March 22, April 26. to § 
(Providence Engineering Society Hall, 195 FT. | 
Angell Street, Providence, R. I.) > ie 
App 
PHILADELPHIA SECTION: i uly 10 
Meetings: April 12, May 24 H.W. 
NEW YORK SECTION: Effe 
Meetings: March 29, May 3. the 
(Downtown Athletic Club, 19 West ° 
New York City.) Fa 
MID-WEST SECTION: 
Meeting: May 4. 
(Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis Tex 
Outing: June 22 (Tentative). 4 " 
(Lake Lawn, Delavan, Wis.) 
SUB-COMMITTEES: “Ti 
Meeting: April 4. 
(Hotel Commodore, New York City. Chair- 
men of sub-committees who wish to hold 
meetings should notify the chairman of the Re me iz: 
search Committee. ) S Co 
COUNCIL: Chi 
Meeting: April 5. lul 
(Hotel Commodore, New York City. at 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE: | 
Meeting: April 5. e i 
(Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
Marg 
PIEDMONT SECTION: US.N.E 
Meeting: April 16. } 
(Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston Salem, N. C ware by 
Naval 
SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION: Yard. I 
Meeting: April 13 ny 
textile | 
SOUTHEASTERN SECTION  Whil 
Meeting: April 20. etal 
(Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.) tatione 
Brook; 
NATIONAL CONVENTION: Sales a: 
Silver Anniversary Convention: December 12. the di 
13 and 14. the dis 
(Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.) Prio: 
* was er 
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AAAS.—GIBSON ISLAND CONFERENCES 
Frontiers in Chemistry 
SUMNER B. TWISS, Director 
This is the ninth summer that special 
research conferences on chemistry and its 
allied fields have been held at Gibson 
Island under the auspices of the American 
for the Advancement of Sci- 


0: Cees: 


Association 
ence. Conferences for the summer of 1946 
are scheduled for the weeks of June 17 
through August 23. Applications to at- 

tend these conferences should be sent to 
| Sumner B. Twiss, Wayne University, De- 
' 


troit, Michigan. 





Textiles 
D. H. Powers, Chairman. 
W. A. Sisson, Vice-Chairman. 
July 8 
Ross Whitman. 
tile Fabrics: Its Cause and Control.” 


“Curl in Woven Tex- 


and Fabric Wear Re- 
sistance and Durability.” 
luly 9 
C. L. Mantell. 
lose Solvents and Their Application 


Structure to 


“Some Notes on Cellu- 


to Special Textile Finishes.” 
“Cloth Geometry and Its 
Application to Functional Design.” 


F. T. Peirce. 


Stanley Backer. “The Relation of Fiber 


Fabric 
M. T. G. Ray. 


“Tensile and Torsicnal Properties of 


Laminates.” 
O'Shaughnessy and L. 
Textile Fibers.” 
July 11 
W. Jj. 
Time Relationships in Textiles.” 
H. Mark. 
Resiliency and Recovery in Fibers.’ 
July 12. 
S. Coppick, R. W. 
Church. 
lulose under Influence of Retardants 


Hamburger. “Load-Deflection- 


“Structural Principles for 


Little, and J. H. 
“Chemical Behavior of Cel- 


at Combustion Temperatures.” 


@ JOINS NAVAL AIR STATION 
oC. 
released to 
She has gone to the 


(W) 
inactive 


July 10 
H. W. Mohrman and R. J. Schatz. “The 
Effect of Textile Sizing Agents Upon 
the Physical Properties of Cotton 
i 
| 
Margaret B. Hays, Lieut. 
U.S.N.R., has been 
duty by the Navy. 
Naval Air Experiment Station, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, to be in charge of the 
textile section of the materials division. 
While on active duty, Miss Hays was 
stationed at the Naval Clothing Depot in 
| Brooklyn as Officer in Charge of the 
Sales and Survey Group. This involved 
the disposal of surplus material. 

Prior to entering the Navy, Miss Hays 
was employed as Textile Physicist by the 
Bureau of Nutrition 


Human and Home 


\far. 
ALale L¥+0 


Econemics, U. $. Department of Agricul- 
ture. For 141% years she conducted re- 
search on the physical properties of tex- 
tiles in that Bureau. 

Miss Hays is a member of 


and Committee D13, A.S.T.M. 


AAT .E. 


@ JOINS ARIDYE 

Aridye Corporation, Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey announces that E. R. Adair has 
joined the Company as technical repre- 
sentative, with headquarters at Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. Following his gradua- 
tion Furman 1933, 
Mr. Adair was connected with Southern 
Bleachery and Print Works, until 
1943. He served in the Army during the 
war and more recently was on the sales 
staft of F. H. Ross & Company. 


from University in 


Inc. 


DIRECT 


Corporation 


@ TO SELL “CEGLIN” 


Industrial 
crganized a Sales and Technical Division 


Sylvania has 


to handle its “Ceglin” textile finishes, and 


in line with its customary sales policy 


on other products, will sell directly to 


the trade in the future. Up until the 


present time Aridye Corporation and 


Aqua-Sec Corporation have been acting 


as sales agents for these finishes. 

In announcing this change in its dis- 
tribution set-up the company pointed out 
that with the increased quantities of 
“Ceglin” available with the end of the 
war, a growing number of textile firms 
are using it on many types of cloth to 
give a better hand, make them lint free 
them to withstand launder- 


and enable 


ing and actual wear more successfully. 
Methods of applying “Ceglin” finishes to 
damasks, sheetings, bed spreads, work 
clothes, cottons, rayon filament and spun 


rayon dress goods are covered in a tech- 
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nical booklet recently issued by the com- 
pany. 

Sylvania Industrial 
maintain a technical staff to assist manu- 
facturers on application procedure, and 


Corporation will 


under the new marketing arrangement 
salesmen and technical men will operate 
as a unit, with offices at 122 East 42nd 


Street, New York 17. 


@ STEIN, HALL CONFERENCE 

Branch Managers of Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., from 12 cities in this country and 
Canada attended a conference with ex- 
ecutives and home office officials at the 
Hill Hotel, New York, Febru- 
ary 7 and 8. This was the first branch 
meeting since the company’s 
reorganization. A considerable part of 
the program was devoted to discussing 
means of better between 
branch office and home office activities. 


Murray 


managers’ 


coordination 
Conference speakers included: Edwin 
President; M. S. Rosenthal, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President; D. M. 
Vice-President, O. H. Clapp, Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales; Robert Rau, 
Treasurer; G. W. Brew, Traffic Manager; 
M. M. Kroll, Credit Manager and J. R. 
Depart- 


Stein, 
Hawley, 


Adams, Manager Development 
ment of the Technical Division. 

Branch Managers present were: R. D. 
Armstrong, Boston; J. A. King, Provi- 
dence; W. B. Gager, Rochester, N. Y.; 
C. J. Dunachie, New York; E. I. Stokes, 
Philadelphia; I. L. Griffin, Charlotte, N. 
C.; G. A. Krisan, Chicago; R. D. Mc- 
Carron, Cincinnati; G. N. Streit, Detroit; 
R. D. Smith, New Orleans; E. A. O'Neill, 
Si. Louis. Also attending were David 
McGill, Stein-Hall 
Itd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada and W. 


General Manager, 
N. Kline, Jr., Assistant Charlotte Branch 
Manager. 


@ SOUTHERN DIVISION, NATIONAL 
STARCH 

In order to improve their service in the 
South Central states and keep pace with 
the growth of Southern industry, National 
Starch Products Inc. announces the open- 
ing of a new Southern Division with 
headquarters at 1200 South Front Street, 
New Orleans, under the managership of 
H. F. Stegall. 

Before joining National early in 1944, 
Fred Stegall was for two years Chief of 
Washing- 
ton and prior to that, southern represen- 


the Grain Pricing Section in 
tative for General Foods. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
Chattanooga and a native of the South 
with broad experience in sales and ser- 
vice work. 











The 


to form 


new Division, which is expected 
the of National’s 
panding activities in the area, will serve 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Western Tennessee. 


nucleus ex- 


Louisiana, 


@ ELECTED DUPONT DIRECTOR 

J. Warren Kinsman, general manager 
of the Fabrics and Finishes Department 
of the DuPont Company, has been elected 
ty the Board of Directors as a director 
to succeed John J. Raskob, who resigned 
his position as a director and vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Kinsman started with the DuPont 
Company on May 1, 1915, as a foreman 
in the Bayway, N. J., plant of the High 
Explosives Department. In 
1917 he spent a short time in the Fabri- 


Operating 


koid Department and was then transfer- 
red to the sales department at the former 
DuPont Chemical Works. 
as assistant supervisor in the smokeless 
powder plant at Carney’s Point, N. J., 
in 1918, he spent two more 
DuPont Chemical Works sales, and then 


After serving 


years in 


was made a special assistant in the Dye- 
stuffs Department. In 1924 he became 
assistant director for that de- 
1929 director of sales 
for the Organic Chemicals Division. 


of sales 
partment, and in 


Two years later he became director of 
sales for Intermediates and Exports and 
manager of the Alcchol Division of the 
newly-formed Organic Chemicals Depart- 
ment. In August of 1941 he ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the 
Plastics Department. He 


was 


was transfer- 
red to the same post in the Organic Chem- 
icals Department in February, 1943, and 
took his present post in October of 1944. 

@ STABILIZE RAYON 

With a new process developed by Syl- 
vania Industrial Corporation, knitted or 
woven rayon fabrics can be stabilized 
without preshrinking, according to the 
terms of a patent issued to the company 
in the name of James A. Clark, tech- 
nologist in its Textile Finishes Division. 

In the Clark process the fabric is padded 
with an alkali insoluble 
cellulose ether, such as Sylvania’s Ceglin. 
Usually, 


soluble, water 


alkaline solu- 
tions are applied to viscose rayon, ad- 


when strongly 
verse swelling of the fabric occurs, but 
this process avoids that difficulty by car- 
rying out the treatment at a temperature 
high enough so that the alkali in the 
solution does not have that effect. 

After this treatment, the cellulose ether 
is coagulated on the cloth while the fab- 
ric is maintained at 
It forms a tough film around each 
fiber and tends to fix the position of the 
yarns and fibers in the fabric, and in that 
way stabilizes it to size. 

While the alkali soluble cellulose ethers 
have been known since their 


the desired dimen- 
sions. 


invention 
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Nelson F. Wilmot, who has been ap- 
pointed Chicago District Sales Manager 
of Mathieson Alkali Works. Mr. Wilmot 
is widely known in the chemical trade 
and has been with Mathieson since 1931. 
He is a native of Rochester, New York, 
and attended Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 








by Dr. Leon Lilienfeld around 1920, Syl- 
vania Industrial Corporation’s new proc- 
ess, it is claimed, represents the first suc- 
them to viscose 


cessful application of 


rayon materials. 

@ JOINS AMERICAN VISCOSE 

James A. Truslow, formerly with the 
Whitin Machine Works and recently a 
Captain in the U. S. Naval Reserve, has 
joined the American Viscose Corporation 
as Overseas representative, in which posi- 
tion he will be responsible for keeping 
the company abreast of textile and other 
related developments outside of the United 
States. 

Mr. Truslow, a graduate of the Mas- 
has 


played an impcrtant part in the develop- 


sachusetts Institute of Technolcgy, 
ment and improvement of handling rayon 
staple fiber on the cotton spinning system 
in the United States. While with Whitin 
Machine Works he traveled extensively 
abroad, and during 1945 headed the Tex- 
tile of the Technical In- 
Intelligence Committee 
to Europe. 


Subcommittee 


dustrial mission 


@ PHILADELPHIA FOUNDATION 
COMMITTEES 
Millard D. Brown, President of the 
Board of Trustees of The Philadelphia 
Textile Institute Foundation, today an- 
nouiced the names of those who will com- 
prise the standing committees and carry 


on the enlarged activities of the Founda- 


tion. 
“The fund subscribed to the Founda- 
tion,” said Mr. Brown, “now exceeds 


$900,000.00, and is still growing. We, as 
Trustees, feel strongly our obligation to 
the contritutors and other well wishers 
to keep them advised of the plans of the 
Foundation for the future and the prog- 
ress toward our goal. 

The 


results to date indicate that the 






Industries 
nizant of in the 
our plans and will lend their full sup 
port to the realization of these plans,” 
The Committees are as follows: 
Membership Committee: DeHaven By 
terworth, V. P., H. W. Butterworth , 
Sons Co., Chairman; Russell C. Osbory 


and Allied 
their stake 


Textile ATE Cog 


SUCCESS of 


‘ 


Rider-Osborne-Devine, Clarence |! 
Ederer, V.P. and Treas., Ederer, Inc. | 


Finance & Budget Committee: Millar! 


Inc.; 


D. Brown, Pres., Continental Mills, Inc 
Chairman; Edward H. Rakestraw, Hyde} 
Rakestraw Co.; James L. Shields, Se 
Treas., Charles J. Webb Sons Co., Inc. 
Building Committee: Theodore B. Ha 
ward, Manager Phila. Wool Dept., Swi 
& Co., Russell C. Osborne 
V.P., Rider-Osborne-Devine, Inc.; Evere; 
L. Kent, Kent Mfg. 


Pres., 


Chiarman; 
Pres., Company 


Lindsey H. Mason, S & M Dy 
Werks, Inc.; Richard S. Cox, Dean, Phil 
ade!lphia Textile Institute. 

Public Information Committee: Alba 
Eavenson 


Robert A. 


Eavenson, & Levering (Co 


Chairman; Smith, American 


Viscose Corp.; Millard D. Brown, Pres 
Continental Mills, Inc.; Emil R. Pohlers 
the Foundations 


Executive Director of 


Edward H. Rakestraw, Hyde-Rakestray 


Co. 

@ HOUGHTON ADDITION 

Opening of a five-story addition to the 
ical and leather manufacturers. was an 
nounced at the annual stockholders’ meet 
that company held at 303 W 
The building was r 


plant of E. F. Houghton & Co., oil, . 
ing of 
Lehigh Avenue. 
cently acquired from North Bros. Mfg 
Co., and is located at N. American and 
Somerset Streets, opposite the Houghton 
main plant. 

It will be used to house equipment for 
the manufacture of synthetic detergents 
and finishing materials for textile and 
other industries, and also for additional 
warehouse space. 

At the election held during the meet 
ing the following officers and director 
were re-elected: Major A. E. Carpenter 
President; G. W. Pressell, Executive Vice | 
President; Dr. R. H. Patch, Vice-Presi | 
dent in Charge of Operations; D. J. Ric} 
Vice-President—Sales; E. A. Car 

Secretary; W. F. MacDonald 
Treasurer; C. P. Stocke, Assistant Secte 

Miss M. A. Healey, Assistat! 
Treasurer. L. D. Holland, H. E. Sansoo. 
H. B. Fox, C. H. Butler and W. A. Bohne f 


were re-elected to the Board of yen 


ards, 
penter, 


tary, and 


Provided unsettled conditions over the] 
country are improved at an early date) 
good prospects for 1946 were wo 


E. Carpet 


. 


in the report of President A. 
ter to the stockholders. 


@ RETURNS TO ATLAS COLOR 
David J. 


Ist Lieut. Collins has ft 
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curned to his home after 42 months in 
Service, including 30 months in the South 
Pacific, and is again associated with the 
Adas Color & Chemical Co., 15 Wharf 


Street, Boston, Mass. 





@ RETURN TO QUAKER 
Joseph N. Murphy, recently 
from the Corps of Engineers with the 
rank of Captain, has returned to Quaker 
Chemical Products Corporation, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., and has resumed his old 
position as a Process Engineer in the sale 


released 


of the company’s chemical specialties for 
the textile industry. Mr. Murphy will call 
on hosiery mills and other textile mills in 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Southern New 
Jersey. 

During the war, Mr. 
vice in the Mediterranean and the India- 
China-Burma Theaters as a Combat En- 
demolition work and 


Murphy saw ser- 


gineer in military 
later as a Staff Engineer on the staff of 
the General Purchasing Agent for China. 

John R. Ellstrom, until recently a Lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve, has 
also rejoined the Quaker organization 
and will serve in the Technical Service 
Division of the company. During the 
war, Mr. Ellstrom was in charge of a 
five inch battery on the heavy cruiser, 
Quincy,” and took part in the invasions 
of Normandy, Southern France and Oki- 
nawa and the occupation of the Japanese 
mainland. 


@ PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ APPOINT- 
MENTS 

Philadelphia Quartz Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of Silicates of Soda 
and Metso Detergents, has announced the 
advancement of John C. Russell to Sales 
Manager. Mr. Russell has been asso- 
ciated with the Company since 1924, and 
was appointed Assistant Sales Manager in 
1942. Mr. Russell is also Secretary and 
Director of an associate company, the 
American Doucil Company, manufactu- 
rers of synthetic zeolites. 

Carl F. Wolcott has been named Man- 
ager of Foreign Sales and is also Employ- 
ment Manager of the Company. Other 
appointments include Russell J. Emmons, 
Industrial Relations Manager and John 
H. Wills, Assistant Patent Manager. 


@ SELL KLAUDER-WELDON LINE 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company 
of Philadelphia, announces that they have 
sold the Klauder-Weldon line of ma- 
chinery to William E. H. Bell. Manufac- 
ture of this line of machinery which con- 
sists of Circulating Apron and Rotary type 
Skein, Scouring, Bleaching and Dyeing 
Machines will be discontinued by Butter- 
worth, 

Mr. Bell also will manufacture Raw 
Stock, Roll Dyeing, Bleaching and Wash- 
ing Machines. These were all formerly 
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Merle S. Clark, who has been appointed 
$t. Louis District Sales Manager of Mathie- 
son Alkali Works. He will be in charge 
of the newly opened St. Louis branch of- 
fice in the Paul Brown Building. Mr. 
Clark joined Mathieson in 1931. He was 
horn in Indiana and completed his educa- 
tion at the University of Indiana. He 
taught chemistry and physics for several 
years before entering the industrial chem- 


ical field. 


made by the old Klauder-Weldon Com- 
pany which Mr. Bell managed prior to 
the acquisition by H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Company in 1926. Ever since that 
time, he has managed this division for 
Butterworth. 

Mr. Bell’s purchase includes all draw- 
ings, jiggs and fixtures, etc., 
for the manufacture of these 
machines. Mr. Bell will be located at 
Adams Avenue and Leiper Street, Phila- 
Pa. 


patterns, 


necessary 


delphia, 


@ HOOKER ASSIGNMENT 

The Hooker Electrochemical Company 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., has recently as- 
signed Neil M. Barber to its sales staff 
covering the territory comprising upper 
New York State and Northern Pennsyl- 
His headquarters will be at Nia- 
gara Falls. A graduate of Dartmouth 
University, Mr. Barber has spent a num- 
ber of years in the Niagara plant and 
more recently was engaged in Sales De- 


vania. 


velopment work. 





@ AUSTRALIAN TOUR 

Dr. Frederick T. Peirce, director of 
research in the School of Textiles at N. 
C. State College, has recently returned 
from extended tour of Australia, 
where he inspected and formulated scien- 
tific programs for wool production at the 
expense of the Australian Commonwealth 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 


an 


@ ANNUAL MEETING, T.C. C. A. 

At the thirtieth annual business meeting 
of the Textile Color Card Association, the 
following directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


Waldo Grose, Botany Worsted Mills; 
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E. Irving Hanson, Hafner Associates, Inc.; 
Allan C. Jacobson, J. P. Stevens & Co.; 
Carl E. Kempf, Brewster Hat Co.; W. R. 
MacIntyre, Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co.; 
J. F. Marble, Waldrich Co.; William B. 
Olmsted, Jr., American Viscose Corp.; 
Brainerd Pidgeon, Stunzi Sons Silk Co.; 
Charles Pinnell, Merrimack Mfg. Co.; 
Armand Schwab, Armand Schwab & Co.; 
Roy E. Tilles, Gotham Hosiery Co., Inc.; 
John F. Warner, Riegel Development Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

All of the above directors were reelected, 
with the exception of Mr. Marble, who 
serves on the Board for the first time. 

At a meeting of the directors held im- 
mediately after, the following officers were 
reelected: 

President: Charles Pinnell (Merrimack 

Mfg. Co.) 

Ist Vice-Pres.: Roy E. Tilles (Gotham 

Hosiery Co., Inc.) 
2nd Vice-Pres.: Armand Schwab (Ar- 

mand Schwab & Co.) 


Treasurer: Carl E. Kempf (Brewster 
Hat Co.) 
Secretary and Managing Director. 


Margaret Hayden Rorke 

A large increase in the organization’s 
membership was reported for the fiscal 
year of 1944, the total number of new 
members for that period being 325. For 
the year 1945 to date, the Association has 
gained 317 new members; representing 
many different fashion and industrial clas- 
Of special interest among 
these groups are the substantial number of 
firms in the men’s wear industry, indicat- 
ing a growing interest in color in this 
field. The cosmetic industry is also well 
represented in the Association’s roster of 
new members. Many firms in the decora- 
tive trades are likewise included, such as, 
draperies and upholstery fabrics, carpets 
and other floor coverings, paint, varnish 
and lacquer, wall paper and plastics. 

Especially notable is the large increase 
in foreign members who have joined the 
Association. Outside of the United States, 
the countries represented by the new mem- 
bers include England, Scotland, North 
Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, France, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Egypt and Palestine. The 
Latin-American countries from which new 
members have been gained are Mexico, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Peru and 
Cuba. The Association also has members 
in Argentina and Uruguay. 


sifications. 


@ BULLETIN ON GLAZED CHINTZ 
The success of modern chemistry in 


producing durable glazes on _ chintz 
through the use of melamine formalde- 
hyde resins has been announced in a 
bulletin published by the American 
Cyanamid Company’s Textile Resin De- 
partment, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
Through the use of these resins it is 








now possible to obtain high gloss glazes 
that 
treatment as boiling for a half hour in 


will withstand even such severe 


according to American 
These 
glazes are also said to be immune to dry 
Another highly im- 
portant effect claimed for the treatment 
with 


soapy water, 


Cyanamid. new melamine resin 


cleaning processes. 


melamine resin finish is to control 
shrinkage, usually limiting shrinkage of 
resin finished chintz to less than 2 per 
cent in length or width. This means that 
the be 
washable of characteristic 
glaze and without noticeable shrinkage. 

The bulletin describes the development 
of the present high quality durable 
chintzes, including improvements in dye- 
ing. Production steps are described with 
full details of the best modern methods 
of producing durable glazes, including 
preparation of the cloth, preparation of 
the finish batch, impregnation of the 
fabric, drying, pasting and friction cal- 
endering. Also discussed are the poly- 
merizing, or curing, of the resins, the 
neutralization and washing of the cloth, 
drying, final calendering and inspection 
and Properties of the various 
finishing and the chemical re- 
actions that take place are described in 
some detail. 

Textile Finishing Bulletin 101, “The 
Production of Durable Glazes on Chintz,” 
may be obtained by request to the Textile 
Resin Department of the American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. 


new chintzes_ will completely 


without loss 


testing. 


resins 


@ NOPCO EXPANSION 

Paving the way for a post-war plant 
expansion program during 1946 that will 
run to more than $1,000,000, a tract of 
waterfront property on the Passaic River 
adjacent to the present plant has just 
been acquired by the National Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., chemical manufacturers, of Har- 
rison, N.J., it was announced recently by 
Charles P. Gulick, president and chair- 
man of the board. 

The property, formerly owned by the 
United States Gypsum Co., comprises a 
150-foot frontage on the river at the foot 
of Bergen St., and runs approximately 
200 feet back to existing buildings of 
the Nopco plant. 

Mr. Gulick stated that expansion plans 
already underway call for an expenditure 
of $900,000 to increase productive capac- 
ity at the plant. As a result of the land 
purchase, new expansion plans will be 
drawn up to further enlarge production 


facilities, research, laboratories and ad- 
ministrative offices, he said. 
“Acquisition of this new _ property 


makes it possible to go ahead with ex- 
pansion plans which otherwise would 
have been impossible,” Mr. Gulick stated. 








the 


Chairman of 
Board of Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., who 
has been elected President of the Proces- 


Victor H. Berman, 


sing Oils & Chemicals Association. He 
has been an officer and active member of 
the Association for many years. 

Plans are underway for enlarging the 
scobe of the work of the Association to 
broaden its value to the members. Mem- 
hership includes many of the leading 
firms in the field. 


“This tract ‘squares out’ our present prop- 
erty and gives us additional dock, rail 
and street frontage.” 

The National Oil Products Co. plant 
now comprises two full city blocks in 
Harrison, making it one of the largest 
plants in the New Jersey industrial cen- 
ter. The first building in Harrison was 
opened in 1907 on a small lot about 25 
by 100 feet. The rwo-block area covered 
by the present plant now boasts a modern, 
five-story building, in addition to several 
smaller structures. 

The company has other plants and of- 
fices at Richmond, Cal., Cedartown, Ga., 
Boston, Chicago, Portland and Seattle. 


@ BLUMENTHAL APPOINTMENT 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 
nounces the appointment of Lieutenant 
Commander Donald L. Herr, USNR, as 
manager of the and Control 


Inc. an- 


Research 
Division. 

Before volunteering for active duty in 
1940, Commander Herr was associated 
with the General Electric Co. in the de- 
velopment electronic com- 
puting and fire control devices, television 
and destroyer-drive circuit work, and was 
a special lecturer in G.E. on modern 
networks. He has also been associated 
in the past with the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and the R.C.A. Mfg. Co. 

Commander Herr is the author of 
numerous papers in his field, with special 
emphasis electronics and_ physical 
methods of control. He is co-author, with 
Dean Harold Pender, Moore School of 
Electrical Engineering, University of 
Pennsylvania, on a pending two-volume 
text in modern network theory. He holds 
numerous patents and patent applications 


of various 


on 
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reflecting the broad scope of Past 
activities, especially in the fields of cop. 
trol and 


nis 
measurement, computing me. 
chanisms and the newer applications of 
basic physics. 


@ JOINS PROVIDENCE TEXTILE 

Raymond J. Morin for the past six 
years Supervisor of Textiles (woolen; 
and worsteds) with the Boston Quarter. 
master Depot has joined the sales organi. 
zation of the Providence Textile Chemj. 
cal Company. Prior to his affiliation with 
the Quartermaster Depot, Mr. Morin wa 
associated with the Rosemont Mill o§ 
Guerin Mills Inc. of Woonsocket, R.L., for 
25 years, serving 12 years as assistant 
superintendent. Mr. Morin will devote 
his efforts toward the demonstration and 
sales of Protex products to the woolen 
and worsted manufacturers of Ney 
England. 


@ N. C. STATE APPOINTMENT 
John F. Bogdan, former head of the 


yarn manufacturing departments of the 
Manville-Jenckes Corporation at Man- 
ville, R.I., has been appointed as applied 
research technologist and professor of 
textiles in the School of Textiles at N. C. 
State College. He was educated at the 
Lowell Textile Institute, Brown Univer- 
sity, Rhode Island State College, and 
Boston University. His appointment was 
made possible through contributions of 
the North Carolina Textile Foundation, 


@ du PONT ADDITION 

The du Pont Company announced that 
construction would start in the Spring on 
an addition to its Toledo, O., plant to pro- 
vide Mid-West users of formaldehyde with 
a closer source of supply. 

The new production unit of the Elec: 
trochemicals Department will be erected 
on the property of the Grasselli Chemicals 
Department plant at Stickney and Matzin- 
ger Roads, north of the city. It was esti- 
mated the new plant will cost $1,000,000. 


@ RETURNS TO AMERICAN VISCOSE 

John H. Wilmerding, after 
four years in the U. S. Navy, returned to 
the New York sales office of American 
Viscose Corporation on January 1 as mat- 
ager of the acetate rayon sales division. 
Mr. Wilmerding held the rank of Lieuten- 
ant Commander at the time of his dis 
charge. During the first years of the wat 
he was on the destroyer Buchanan, which 
took an active part in the naval battles off 
Guadalcanal, and during the final stages 
of the attack against the Japanese main- 
land he was on the staff of Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Halsey. 


nearly 


@ PURCHASES TARTAR CHEMICAL 
Stauffer Chemical Company, 420 Lex- 
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ington Ave., New York City, through its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, American Cream 
of Tartar Co., San Francisco, California, 
purchased on December 28 the Tartar 
Chemical Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Brands. 

The new Stauffer plant, which was taken 
over by the American Cream of Tartar on 
December 
and cream of tartar. 


31, manufactures tartaric acid 


Operations will continue with the same 


personnel and management, it was an- 


nounced. 


@ HERCULES APPOINTMENTS 

Frank G. Oswald has been appointed 
assistant sales director of the Synthetics 
Department of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, according to an announcement by 
Dr. W. M. Billing, general manager of the 
department. He will assist in general sales 
policies, sales training, and in coordina- 
tion of technical sales activities. 

The department is esta>lishing a new 
group to handle the market development 
of new products, the announcement adds, 
with Malcolm C. Moore as manager, and 
J. Glenn Little as assistant manager. Others 
assigned to the group are Paul Johnstone 
and James Monkman. 

Mr. Oswald has been manager of the 
Synthetics Department technical service 
division which is being discontinued in 
order to broaden sales activities of the de- 
partment. He will continue to handle 


technical problems. 


@ NATIONAL STARCH APPOINTMENT 

National Starch Products, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of S. F. Thune 
as manager of their New England Division 
with headquarters at 15 Elkins Street, 
South Boston 27. 

Mr. Thune joined National’s organiza- 
tion 12 years ago, after graduating from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute where he 
obtained his Bachelor of Science degree 
in Chemical Engineering. Having served 
four years as a technical service representa- 
tive at their New York headquarters, he 
was transferred in 1938 to the Mid-western 
Division where he later became manager 
of Adhesives Sales. 


@ REJOINS BUTTERWORTH 

Colonel Frederick N. Spoerl has re- 
turned to H. W. Butterworth & Sons Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., after a leave of 
absence of over five years. 

During this period, Colonel Spoerl has 
been stationed at Headquarters of the 
Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories, 
Bradley Beach, N. J., officiating in the 
Capacity as Contracting Officer and Admin- 
istrative Executive Officer. 

Prior to his entrance into the Armed 
Forces, he was manager of the New Eng- 
land District for the Butterworth Com- 
pany with offices in Providence, R. I. 


March 1], 1946 


He again will resume duties with the 
Company in a Sales-Engineering capacity, 
working from the Philadelphia, Pa., office. 


@ MATHIESON PAMPHLET 

An eight-page illustrated pamphlet de- 
scribing the steamer developed by The 
Mathieson Alkali Works for continuous 
open width processing of cotton and rayon 
fabrics is now available on request. The 
pamphlet discusses the construction and 
operation of the steamer, which is de- 
signed to eliminate both kief and jig 
scouring. It is stated that all widths of 
cloth may be prepared for conventional 
bleaching or dyeing in one alkaline steam- 
ing and that the steamer may also be used 
for any of the hot bleaching processes. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be ob- 
tained from the company at 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





@ “FLEXOL” PLASTICIZER AVAILABLE 

“Flexol” Plasticizer TOF (Trioctyl phos- 
phate) a new and effective plasticizer, is 
now available in limited quantities from 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, a unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. Tank-car quantities will be 
obtainable later this year upon completion 
of a plant now under construction. 

This versatile plasticizer is said to de- 
velop four important properties in plas- 
ticized low-tem- 
perature flexibility, minimum change in 
flexibility over a wide temperature range, 
high resistance to water extraction, and 
low volatile loss. “Flexol” Plasticizer TOF 
is compatible with vinyl chloride, vinyl 
chloride-acetate and vinyl butyral resins, 
and the principal types of synthetic rub- 
ter. It is also compatible with ethyl cellu- 


compositions—excellent 


lose and cellulose nitrate. 

“Flexol” Plasticizer TOF is said to be 
useful in vinyl resin solution coatings as 
well as molded, calendered, or extruded 
compositions. It is especially effective in 
spreader and calender coatings for cloth 
where pliability and good drape are de- 
sired. Technical information on “Flexol” 
Plasticizer TOF may be obtained by writ- 
ing Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. and asking for Form 6159. 


@ REPORT ON DETERGENTS AND 
DYESTUFFS 
German development 
class of nonacid and nonalkaline deter- 
gents for synthetic fibers has been re- 
vealed through Allied investigation of 
the Oxo plant at Ruhrchemie, Oberhau- 
sen-Holten, Germany, the Office of the 
Publication Board said recently. 
Detailed discussion of the production 
processes involved, together with a pres- 
entation of 30 formulas used by the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie plant at Ludwigshafen in 


of a_ valuable 
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producing dyestuffs for acetate rayon, 
and data on German production of vari- 
ous other chemicals, are contained in Re- 
port No. 4115, distributed by OPB at 25 
cents per copy. 

The report, entitled “Technical Report 
on the Manufacture of Miscellaneous 
Chemicals in Plants of the I. G. Farben- 
industrie, A.G., Germany,” was prepared 
by Ray H. Boundy and R. Leonard 
Hasche on behalf of the British Ministry 
of Miscellaneous Chemicals and the U. 
S. Technical Industrial Intelligence Com- 
mittee. 

@ COTTON WEEK 

Cotton Week this year is scheduled for 
May 20-25, according to an announcement 
by the Cotton-Textile Institute Na- 
“Cotton Is Back” 


and 
tional Cotton Council. 
has been chosen as the slogan for the 
event which will be marked not only by 
merchandise presentations in retail stores 
across the nation but also by cotton car- 
nivals and community programs in many 
of the cotton growing and textile centers 
in the Southern States. 





@ ACQUIRES FRANKS CHEMICAL 

The Witco Company an- 
nounces acquisition of the Franks Chem- 
ical Products Company, Brooklyn, New 
York. No change will be made in the 
present management and Mr. Joseph M. 
Franks will continue as president. The 
company will be as the Franks 
Chemical Products Company Division of 
Witco Chemical Company. 


Chemical 


known 


@ SELL ROCHESTER PLANT 

Amecco Chemicals, Inc., manufacturers 
of synthetic organic chemicals, announce 
that they have sold their Rochester, N. 
Y., plant. Manufacturing operations 
which were formerly carried out at this 
plant are being transferred to Dover, 
Ohio, and Henderson, Nevada, 
production facilities will be greatly ex- 
panded. In the meantime, customers are 
being supplied from warehouse stocks. 

The headquarters and sales offices of 
the company are located at 60 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





where 


@ REJOINS AMERICAN VISCOSE 

John P. Dougherty has rejoined the 
American Viscose Corporation’s textile 
research department as an assistant in the 
woolen and worsted divisions, following 
four years of service with the U. S. Army. 
The last three years of his service were 
spent at the Philadelphia Army Quarter- 
master Depot, where Mr. Doherty held 
the rank of Ist in the Re- 
search and Development Division and was 
officer in charge of laboratory inspection 
engaged in the testing of woolen and 


Lieutenant 








worsted fabrics and raw wool. Prior to 
service Mr. Doherty was 
employed as assistant to Rene Bouvet, 
manager of the textile research depart- 
ment’s research plant. 


his military 


@ DEVELOPS NYLON TINTS 

The United States Testing Co., Inc. has 
recently developed a line of fugitive tints 
for use on nylon. The tinting of this fiber 
has always been a hazardous one due to 
the necessity of subjecting the yarn to high 
temperatures and steam pressures in the 
preboarding operation. 

The testing company is now ready to 
offer a line of colors which, it is claimed, 
will successfully withstand the preboard- 
ing operation and still be fugitive in the 
scouring operation. The line consists of 
two types—water soluble and oil or sol- 
vent soluble. 





The following seven colors are available 
in the Certified water soluble type. Nylon 
Red, Nylon Yellow, Nylon Blue, Nylon 
Orange, Nylon Green, Nylon Canary -and 
Nylon Lavender. 

The following four colors are available 
in the Nylol oil soluble type. Nylol Red, 
Nylol Yellow, Nylol Blue and Nylol 
Green. 


@ AWARDED LEGION OF MERIT 

Five Quartermaster officers whose war- 
time assignments were with the Procure- 
ment Division, Office of The Quartermas- 
ter General, have been awarded the Legion 
of Merit for their services, which involved 
the solution of many of the problems aris- 
ing in procurement of millions of articles 
of clothing, and equipage, vast yardages 
of textiles, and other military items. Pres- 
entation of the awards was made by Major 
General Clifford L. Corbin, acting for the 
Quartermaster General, who was director 
of procurement during the war. 

The five are Colonel Vere Painter, Offi- 
cer in Charge of the Quartermaster Field 
Inspection Service in New York; Lt. 
Colonel Joseph S. Oettinger, who served 
as chief of the Cost and Price Analysis 
Branch; Major Dwight L. Lawton, who 
organized and operated the Duck and 
Webbing Pool during the war; Major 
Rollin S. Bailey, former chief of the Equip- 
ment and General Supplies Section of the 
Office of the Quartermaster General’s Pro- 
curement Division; and Captain Bruce M. 
Docherty of the legal branch, who acted 
as counsel for the textile and clothing 
branches of the Procurement Division. 


@ JOIN WHITEMARSH LABORATORY 
STAFF 

Eight additional researchers have joined 

the staff of almost 100 at the Pennsylvania 

Salt Manufacturing Company’s White- 

marsh Research Laboratories in the ex- 

panded post-war research program under 
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Dr. S. C. Ogburn, jr., Pennsalt’s manager 
of Research and Development. 

Dr. Ogburn said the staff additions 
would round out the research being done 
in textile chemicals, metal cleaners and re- 
lated materials, ceramic chemicals and 
other developments in various Pennsalt 
products. 

Among the new staff members is Dr. 
Martin Leatherman, a former Major in the 
Chemical Warfare Service Technical Com- 
mand, who has a wide background in tex- 
tile research, and will be in charge of de- 
velopment and evaluation of new and 
improved textile chemicals at Whitemarsh. 


@ RESIN PLANT UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


Information now available as to the 
resin plant under construction in Wil- 
mington, Delaware by National Atlantic 
Research Corporation, indicates that this 
plant will be operated by the Delaware 
Resin Chemicals Corporation which com- 
pany was chartered recently. The direc- 
tors of this company are Gordon Urqu- 
hart of Wynnewood, Pennsylvania, Anton 
Besterbreurtje of New York, F. C. At- 
wood of Newtonville, Massachusetts, and 
Edwin S. Dwelly of South Duxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

At the meeting of the directors in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, Gordon Urquhart 
was elected President, Mr. Besterbreurtje, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Mr. At- 
wood Vice-President in charge of Devel- 
opment and E. S. Dwelly, Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Urquhart is also President of 
Wilmington Chemical Corporation and 
F. C. Atwood is President of National At- 
lantic Research Corporation. Mr. Bester- 
breurtje is Vice-President in charge of 
Production for Wilmington Chemical and 
active in many European matters. Mr. 
Dwelly is Executive Vice-President of Na- 
tional Atlantic Research Corporation. 

The company headquarters for the pres- 
ent will be maintained in Wilmington, 
Delaware and all production and _ busi- 
ness transactions will be completed in that 
city. It is expected that shipments of fin- 
ished products will start shortly. 


@ QUARTERMASTER DIRECTOR 
TRANSFERS 
The transfer of Colonel Frank F. Taylor, 


Jr., Director of Procurement at the Jef- 
fersonville Quartermaster Depot through 
most of World War II, to the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot, was announced 
recently by Colonel H. S. Evans, Acting 
Commanding Officer at Jeffersonville. 


@ REJOINS BORNE-SCRYMSER 
Borne - Scrymser Company, Elizabeth, 


New Jersey announces the return of Ralph 
G. Benson after three years naval service. 
Mr. Benson will resume his former duties 
as Industrial Lubrication Engineer in the 
New England area. 
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© CHROMIUM PLATING EQUIPMENT. 
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Walton and Lonsbury, 78 North Avenue # 
Attleboro, Mass., operators of a complete 
industrial hard chromium plating service, 
have recently announced the early installa. 
tion of special equipment for vertical 
plating of rolls. This unit will be of new 
design especially for the vertical plating 
of copper print rolls and other similar 
parts. It will include complete handling 
equipment. 

Already installed at Walton and Lons. 
bury is a complete machine shop for man. 
ufacturing the racks and fixtures so vital 
to successful hard chromium plating. Cus. 
tomary and special-purpose flexible grind. 
ing, polishing and buffing equipment 
ranges from small hand grinders to special 
equipment capable of handling rolls up tw 
20 feet in length and 36 inches diameter, 

Textile metallic parts which are fre. 
quently hard chromium plated by Walton 
and Lonsbury include: formed wire thread 
guides, gate tensions and tension discs, 
printing, drying and calendering rolls, car. 
rier rolls, bars, dye poles, leash rods, 
needles, reeds, combs, etc. 



































@ JOINS DuPONT 

Miss Beth Peterson, for the past ten 
years State extension specialist in textiles 
and clothing at Iowa State College, Ames, 
has been appointed home economics com 
sultant in the Extension Division, Public 
Relations Department of the Du Pont 
Company. 

Miss Peterson will edit the company’s 
publication “Chemistry and the Home,” 
and will give lecture-demonstrations op 
that subject throughout the United States. J 





OBITUARY 


ROSCOE L. CHASE 


OSCOE L. CHASE, retired 
chemist and former instructor in tex 

tile chemistry, died January 16th at his } 

home in Providence. He was 86 years old. 
He was born in Lowell, Mass., gradu- 

ated from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, taught chemistry for a few 
years at Philadelphia Textile School, and 
later was for many years manager of the 
Arnold Print Works at North Adams, 
Mass. He retired in 1917, moving to 

California, but later during the war re | 





textile 


turned East and became manager of the 
U. S. Finishing Company plant in Paw- 
tucket, R. I. He was for a time New 
York representative of the Apponaug Fin- 
ishing Co. He had lived in Providence 
since about 1918. 

Mr. Chase is survived by his wife, 4 
daughter, a brother, Harold M. Chase of 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
and two grandchildren. 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS 726 le achicvemorn of he mah 





Conpidonk Color BY MIRON WOOLENS 


The success of this clever round-the- 
clock suit depends greatly upon its 
color striking the fancy of the women 
who see it as they shop. 

All parties concerned can have con- 
fidence in the success of this suit, due 
among other things to the fact that the 
Bell Company, the weaver, counts 
Sandoz among its suppliers and relies 
upon Sandoz for top quality in dyes. 

Bell—and other leaders in fabric 
know that Sandoz thinks ahead with 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


WwoOrRkKS, 


textiles, and continually brings out 
colors that are both fashionably and 
technically correct. 

For example — Sandoz offers a full 
range of Acid colors... level dyeing, 
well suited for piece dyeing, and ex- 
tremely fast to light and wear. These 
include Xylene Light Yellow 2GP 
(Pat.) ... patented Alizarine Light Blue 
4GL and Violet 2RC or Azo Rubinole 
3GP (Pat.) ... exclusive Sandoz de- 
velopments. 


INC., 61 VAN DAM 


Vainks atttad witte Tides S 


STREET, 


For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals . . . for both 
natural and synthetic fibres . . . be 
guided by the successful “color achieve- 
ments” you have been seeing in these 
Sandoz advertisements. Sandoz appli- 
cation laboratories are located in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Charlotte, Toronto, where 
stocks in wide range are carried. Other 
branches are in Chicago, Paterson and 
Providence. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 




















w GLUE GELATINE ; 

= | |N 

F 

How Mech Sunlight Will i ‘| 
Your Colored Fabrics Stand? : 
CHAS. S. TANNER COMPANY =; 

| EXTENDS TO YOU A CORDIAL | 

INVITATION TO VISIT US DURING 
s | OUR eightieth ANNIVERSARY | 
3 | YEAR. 
* 


The EPLAB PYRHELIOMETER 
Will Tell You, By Accurately | 
Measuring SOLAR RADIATION | PROVIDENCE 1866-1946 


rz | 
ARTIFICIAL light tests will give 2 

a 

(7) 


SLONGOYd ONIHSINIS 


you comparative information about 
the light fastness of your colors, but 
they will NOT tell you how much 
sunlight your colors will stand, 
without fading, whether in Califor- 
nia, Florida or Maine. 


The Eppley Pyrheliometer, used 
in conjunction with the correct 
potentiometric recorder, gives you 
this information, furnishing a com- 
plete, accurate and reliable record 
of the amount of solar radiation 
received each day at any partic- 
ular spot. It is for obtaining such 
records that the EPLAB PYR- 
HELIOMETER is used at fourteen 
out of eighteen weather stations in 
the United States, nine of which 
stations are under the direction of 
the United States Weather Bureau. 


Be prepared to sell the quality 
of your colors. Use the Eplab Pyr- 
heliometer to get accurate, com- ae 
plete information regarding the pXACT WEIGHT SCALES FOR EXACTING 
actual amount of sunlight they piuments in an en UNIFORM COLORS... 
can “take.” closed stainless 


{ 
| 


- ADHESIVES — 












ssa we hood. Ele Unvarying color match is attained by skill- 
tro Metallurgical Con ee , 
ful fraction-ounce weighing in compound- 
; pany, New York. 
Bulletin No. 2-A On Request ™ ing, often to 1 1000 oz. in fine color 


blends. When EXACT WEIGHT Scales are used results are 
EPLAB uniform, exacting, unvarying. Added to this high quality EXACT 


WEIGHT Scales also give you speed for volume production. There 


T H E E P P L E Y LA B 0 R A T 0 R Y, l N ¢. are several models for componding. We fit the particular model 
necessary fcr your work entirely to your specifications. Write for 
Scientific Instruments details today 
WewPert, Haace teed, @. 5. A. THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 
13 W. Fifth Avenue Columbus 8. Ohio 
Dept. H, 783 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada | 
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JACQUES WOLF & co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N. J. - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., : 
Chicago, ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE -- ALIZARINE - - CHROME 
ACETATE DYESTUFFS 


FUGITIVE WOOL TINTS 
FINE ORGANIC PIGMENTS 
TANNIC ACID and CHEMICALS 


Our li<boratories are always at your service 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. ee) meee 
ESTABLISHED 1897 eehessiccs | POTASSIU! 
0 cents pe 


Manufacturing Chemists _ ep 


Minneapoli 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK on 


To Wai 
With 
tion o1 


Have you ordered a Binder for your 


your r 


Reporter copies? 


Maroon leatherette, gold lettered, 
large enough to hold _ twenty-six 


issues, only $2.50 post-paid. 


Please send check with order to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


One Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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VETERANS OF 
WORLD WAR II: 


m . 

lo help you in pur- 
chasing surplus 

» r £7; W: 

property from War 
Assets Corporation, 
a veterans’ unit has 
been established in 
each of our Regional 
Offices*. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
HYPOCHLORITE BLEACH—one year old 
material; manufactured with 30% avail- 
able chlorine; grade 3; available as fol- i 
lows for 1% cents per pound in earloud oe 


lots; (F.O.B. location 
Birmingham 305,600 Ibs. in 400 Ib, 


poem aw ng a ~--gulllaaaaaln The chemicals shown here are surplus war material. 


Salt Lake City —8,785,572 Ibs. in 45 and 


50 Ib, steel drums. They are available now at quick sale prices to meet 
ivili i i 

Cin: salient ae ci ilian production needs. As with hundreds of other 

fire proof, water proof and mildew proof similar surplus chemicals they may be obtained by 


pede,  egpgpeerene | 9 oe pounds 

Pr ahe > for 2 cents » ri < ca ° 42 a ° 

Joad lots or total amount ata sinsle writing, wiring, or phoning your nearest War Assets 
location, F.O.B. location as follows: ° * . . . 
Roston. Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Corporation office*. Make it your habit to check this 
tichmond and Salt Lake City. r 


MIXED XYLIDINES; 7 cents per source whenever your stock needs replenishing. 


pound, carload lots, F.O.B. location 


*In directories simply look up Reconstruction Finance Corporation. War 


POTASSIUM SULPHATE ivailable for . : < f nat 
10 cents per pound, F.O.B. location 2s = Assets Corporation is an R.F.C. subsidiary. 


follows: 


Minneapolis: 93,075 Ibs. in 400 Ib. 
upp.) wooden barrels. 


Chicago: 53.355 Ibs. in 35 Ib, 
liber drums, 


SA Seaman s Sse.eek. tl 


CHECK AND MAIL TODAY 


To War Assets Corporation: 
Without obligation, please send me further informa- 
tion on the following products and place my name on 


your regular mailing list: 


Glacial Acetie Acid, C.P. in one C) Smokeless Powder 


we ttles 
wipe D.N.T. (Dinitrotoluol) 
Copper Napthenate, 8°% solu- 


tion in drums | Silica Gel; in various small size 


fabric bags weighing from 15 
Sodium Sulphite erams to 10 Ibs. each 


"] Manganous Chloride FT] Khaki Dyes (basie color 


=—Ss—as ee Er TOE OT OE rr ee ee ee ee oe 
cS - 
ys ne? 
WN aren he ate 
WAC a, Le" 
nore ” 


tate 


WAR ASSETS CORPORATION 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION) 


RFC OFFICES (INCLUDING FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES) LOCATED AT: Atlanta 
Boston « Chicago * Denver + Kansas City, Mo. « New York + Philadelphia + San Francisco + Seattle « OTHER RFC SURPLUS 
PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Birmingham « Charlotte « Cleveland « Dallas « Detroit + Helena + Houston « Jacksonville 
Little Rock « Los Angeles « Louisville «+ Minneapolis « Nashville « New Orleans « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Portiand, Ore. 
Richmond « St. Louis + Salt Lake City *+ San Antonio « Spokane « OTHER FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL 
SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Cincinnati and Fort Worth 


155-2 
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Less Handling with 


AFTER CHLOR The name that means 


Eliminates 3 to 5 Handlings leadership in 


Bleach with + CHEMICAL 


Hypochlorite 


Rinse and Use : : SPECIALTI ES 
AFTER CHLOR ||) wn 


miami TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


A 


’.. . 


Write for FREE Sample Y 7 “Always Reliable” 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., nc. IMM LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 2722 N. ey @el@ ) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AAPA 


for de-sizing cottons, 


rayons and mixed goods 


* 
Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 


Our technical staff always 


at your servica. 
a 
WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 


e For over twenty-five 
years the yardstick of 
the Textile and Dyestuff 
industry for determin- 
ing the light fastness of 
materials. 

An indispensible ma- 
chine for proving the 
light fastness of dyestuff 
and fabrics. Fade-Ometer 
tests are required by 
many government spe- 
cifications. 

Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Arc—the 
closest approach to 
natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature and humidity 
regulated—fully auto- 
matic in operation— 
perfectly safe to oper- 
ate unattended over 
night. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


Weather-Ometer % Fade-Ometer *% Launder-Ometer 








=\FADE-OMETER 


4 





| Lower operating costs 


— NAMICO 

























Yours for the Asking 


Faster fulling and scouring 
Maximum grease and soil removal 


A truly fine hand 


"cC™ | 


A pure, low titre soap that has proved 


so satisfactory for the processing of many 


fabrics, yarns and fibers. 


DON’T HIDE A FINE FABRIC 
UNDER A POOR FINISH 


NATIONAL MILLING and CHEMICAL CO. 
4601 Nixon St., Philadelphia 27, Penna. 
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Clearer, more even dyeing, faster 
with . 


Léuel 
WOOL 


SCOURING 
COMPOUNDS 











DYER WANTED: = 


Man who is experienced in the applica- Sol 
tion of all types of dyestuffs on cottons, 
; } Piece goods experience is desirable, but 

re SRR gat ad 7 . ‘ 
: — not essential. This is a wonderful 
opportunity to work into a splendid 
position. Excellent opportunity for 


YOU are sure of clean, soft wools and worsteds, clearer, 


more even dyeings when you use Laurel Scouring Com- advancement. Ideal working conditions 

pounds. Known for their speedy detergent action and . ‘ 

used by leading mills for over thirty-five years, Laurel in modern, well-equipped plant. Write %! 
Scouring Compounds remove grease, oil, dirt quickly, 


fully giving background and experience. 


economically, without injury to fibers. Keep mineral oils 

















in suspension. Leave wool lofty and with soft hand... All correspondence will be treated con- 
level dyeing. Available now. Send for trial order today : : 
Let Laurel Scouring Compounds help you improve quality fidentially. 
production and deliveries. 
LAUREL WOOL OILS © LAUREL FULLING COMPOUNDS WRITE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
* SOAPS © OILS © FINISHES « RICH 
LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., In csneeneamarnnemiiiaaaaiiiii, 
°y ; 1041- 
Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons © Established 1909 Memphis, Tenn. 
WAREHOUSES—PATERSON, N. J. © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
OFFICES— 2601 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa: — —| ———_ 
ip 
For Works Laboratory of Carbide & ; 
. This ve 
* z , unique. 
a ad tere) ae Carbon Chemicals Corp., Manhattan 7" 
wetting 
AGENTS Project, Oak Ridge, Tenn. ‘eel 
® than av 
is at t 
5 F N D scourin 
§ prevent 


ee nn one Mercnry ape Outline of personal data, work experi- J ‘ums, 


thenates — meeting all Govern- 





| , , AROMI 
ment specifications—available in | ence, education, and salary expectation  ,.:, ,,. 
various concentrated forms for use | i tities < 
in solvents or emulsions. Write : IS Si 
% chemic: 
- for samples and use information. ; ; 
a | Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


P. O. Box P Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


ELIZABETH, F, N. J. 
TRAD NUODEX PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD., LEASIDE, ONT. 
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frOUALITY RICHMOND PRODUCTS 
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ice | Something Really NEW —— 
ons, for WOOL and 
b WORSTED a 
; Scours either neutral or acid \ 
ndid Contains NO Soap ; Ke 
for Does not break in hard water \ 
ions . : 
sade \ 
«| SCOURCLEAN X || | 
. The newest idea for \ 
WOOL and WORSTED : 
Send for on Sample \ 
\ 
RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL C0., Inc. ; 
1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. \ 





\ 
JUST USE 


SOLVAY 


sSOoODIUM 
NITRITE 


ASSISTANT 


This versatile textile wet-processing aid is most 






unique. It combines the properties of a fast 
wetting agent, synthetic organic detergent, and 


| water normalizer. AROMINE is a much better IN THE PREPARATION OF AZO 

§ than average penetrant and dyeing assistant, and dyes of any color of blue for cotton, 

is at the same time an excellent detergent and rayon or silk, SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite 
scouring medium. Furthermore, AROMINE will gives you the best possible results . . . 

f prevent the formation of insoluble soap spots and and color fastness at minimum cost. Of 

‘ri- § Scums, and remove them if already present. Le, N.S: ie eee Gene oe 


remain free-flowing. Its high quality and 
| AROMINE is effective in hard or soft water, purity were expressly developed for the 
acid or alkaline baths. Surprisingly small quan- making of azo dyes and for fine textile 
tities are required for most textile applications. 
It is safe to say that there is no other textile For color-right quality dyes, specify «3 
chemical quite like AROMINE available. SOLVAY Sodium Nisite. 


on 


dyeing. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. a ae 








see 40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
ol Very, [eolelcy. Waa, |. 1-5-5 - ector Stree 

_ BRANCH SALES OFFICES: - 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY Boston ¢ Charlowe ¢ Chicago * Cincinnar 

Cleveland ¢ Detroit * New Orleans ¢ New York 

Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ¢ Syracus 
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° CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS - 





CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE — We 
invite correspondence (confidential) with Dyers, Chem- 
ists, Colorists, Superintendents, Master Mechanics, Office 
Managers, and others seeking positions and with employers 
seeking high-grade men to fill vacancies or to make 
replacements. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Over forty-five years in 
business. 





WANTED: TECHNICAL SALES ASSISTANT to 
become permanently connected with nationally recognized 
manufacturer of textile processing specialties. Prefer 
graduate of textile institute with mill experience. Will act 
as assistant to district manager covering Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Salary plus 
bonus. Write giving complete educational and business 
background. Replies held in strict confidence. 
ganization knows of this advertisement. Write 


Our or- 
30x 820. 


Dyestuff Manufacturer has openings for technically trained 
salesmen in North-South Carolina, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York. Please give complete details re- 
garding background and salary desired to start. Box 830. 


WANTED: TEXTILE CHEM- 
IST who combines practical 
knowledge and “know how” to 
introduce and demonstrate ultra 
modern textile specialties to fin- 
ishing plants in this country and 
South America. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for right man. State com- 
plete background in first letter. 
Box 831. 


POSITION WANTED: Finisher, experienced, wishes to 
make change to a mill in the Metropolitan New York area. 
Thoroughly familiar with all kinds of cloths. Can furnish 
excellent references. At present, a Finisher in one of the 
foremost dyeing and finishing establishments in the indus- 
try. Would welcome opportunity with firm that handles 
both plain dye and machine and screen printing, as finisher 
or supervisor of finishing. Box 835. 


POSITION WANTED: Finisher, 15 years experience, 
33 years old. Piece goods, Spun and Mixtures, Rayon 
Crepes, Satins, Wool and Aralac, Acetates. New York 
Textile School graduate. Some dyeing experience. Vet- 
eran, recently discharged. Box 834. 
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WANTED: Chemist for laboratory of large textile dyeing 
plant. Must be familiar with all phases of synthetic textil 
finishing procedure. State experience an 
30x 832. 


dveing and 
references in reply 


POSITION WANTED: Garment Dyer looking for , 
permanent job as a sample dyer in a wholesale dveing 
plant. References can be furnished. Box 833. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile chemist, graduate , 
Philadelphia Textile Institute. Will consider either pro- 
duction or technical sales. Served 3% years Army Aj 
Forces. 24 vears old, married, no children; references 
30x 836. 


WANTED: Small progressive manufacturer of complet 
line of textile specialties looking for experienced salesmen 
and agents. Various territories open, profit sharing basis 
30x 837. 


POSITION WANTED: To act as Austrian representa 
tive of progressive, forward-looking American spinning 
mill or dve company. Am textile engineer with best cot 
nections all leading manufacturers. Address Wilhelm Neu 
mann v. Spallart Tex. Ing. Wien VIII. Langegasse 74 
Austria. 






POSITION AVAILABLE for college 















graduate with chemical degree, fami- 
liar with textile processes and utilization 
of textile treating agents. In reply please 
provide complete details concerning 
education, experience, personal data, 
salary desired, and recent photograph. 


Those not qualified, please do not 


apply. 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Emery Industries, Inc., 
4206 Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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You can take 


"| General MacArthur | 


wold for ft / 


“The Red Cross has done a 100 per cent 
job in this theatre. Mathematical limi- 
tations alone prevent my saying the Red 
Cross services here have been more than 
100 per cent.” 

—General Douglas MacArthur 


Red Cross in action. General MacArthur saw 
the Red Cross at your fighting man’s side, all 
through the gruelling months of the Pacific cam- 
paign. He saw Red Cross men under fire on D-Day 
beachheads—sweat it out in foxholes—follow the 
men with candy, cigarettes and other comforts right 
up to the firing line. 


S SPEAKS a distinguished eye-witness of your 


He knows that wherever your fighting man went, 
your Red Cross went, too—that wherever, whenever 
he needed respite and recreation, help with a per- 
sonal problem, or just someone to talk to, the Red 
Cross was there. 

He also knows, as you do, that your Red Cross 
cannot yet say, “Mission accomplished.” It still has 
an enormous task to do. With your help, it will 
carry this task to a successful completion. 


The War is over... 
but another battle has begun 


Your Red Cross must now fight on three new bat- 


tlefronts. The thousands of our men still in vet- 


your Req] Cross MUST CARRY ON... Gwe! a2 
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AMERICAN DVESTUFF 
















erans’ hospitals and in faraway lands overseas 
y 


need its comfort and cheer now, as they did when 
the bombs were bursting. And as our servicemen 
return to civilian life, your Red Cross must lend 
them a helping hand. 

And when disaster strikes here at home—fire, 
flood, tornado—your Red Cross must be ready with 
aid for the victims. Its war against human misery is 
never wholly won. 

But remember—it is your Red Cross. It depends 
on you for its very existence. So give from your 
heart. Give generously. Give today! 
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7O PRODUCTS of 
Dependability 


WHICH SHOULD WARRANT 
* YOUR ATTENTION ~« 


* AQUAROL :A water repellent for processing woolen, 
cotton and rayon fabrics, also produces excellent results 
in splashproofing or finishing all types cf hosiery. 


*PARAMINE S: A cation active softener for process- 


ing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain a soft, smooth, 
pleasing finish. 


*ALGEPON S: An assistant in dyeing vat colors to 
prevent premature oxidation of the reduced bath and 
eliminate uneven dyeings. 


*ALGEPON V A: Assistant for stripping vat col- 
ors—complete reduction of color in stripping bath pro- 
viding lighter bottom for redyeing. 


*PARAPON S A: A highly efficient leveler and 
softener for dyeing and finishing all types of yarn, cloth 
and hosiery to produce a uniform dyeing and a soft 
full hand. 


*ARIPEL F S: Finish and gas inhibitor for process- 
ing dyed acetate rayor—produces a soft full feeling 
finish and prevents gas fading of the color. 


*LANITOL F: A synthetic detergent possessing ex- 
ceptional scouring and washing properties for processing 
wool, cotton, rayon or nylon. 


*CULOFIX : Used as an after treatment in last rinse 
to prevent bleeding of direct dyed cotton or rayon in 
water. 


*DIAZONOL A C: For boiling out cotton cloth in 
pressure or open kiers to produce greater absorbency 
and cleaner material. Excellent for preboiling knitted 
cloth in preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used with 
good results for boiling out cotton or rayon cloth on 
the jig. 


*TETRANOL 1638: A rapid wetting and penetrat- 
ing agent. Active in acid, alkaline and salt solutions 
and not affected by hard water, may be used in all 
types of dyeing operations to insure positive penetration 
of color and a uniform and solid shade. 


And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softencrs 
and Finishes For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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